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The first race between the American yacht Vigilant and the English yacht Valkyrie for the America Cup, which was left undecided on Oct. 5, was sailed again on Saturday, Oct. 7. 


The Valkyrie had on board the Earl of Dunraven, the Marquis of Ormonde, 


sailing-master, with a crew of thirty-six men, 


THE 


VALKYRIE, 


Lord Wolverton ; her designer, Mr. G. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S YACHT, 


L. 


Watson ; 


her sailmaker, Mr. Ratsey; and Captain Cranfield, the 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
The Universities have always taken to themselves the 
credit of having produced the most famous talkers. The 
metropolis has had its own view upon that subject, but 
has declined to contradict them. Now and then only has 
it expressed itself upon the point with bitterness, and 
perhaps with jealousy. I remember Thackeray saying, 
after a visit to Trinity, that he had heard Thompson (it 
must have been before he became Master of the College) 
tell the very same story that he had last heard there as 
an undergraduate thirty years ago. Nobody dares tell a 
Don when he is sinning in that way; there is nobody to 
take the ‘‘ chestnuts” out of the fire for him. But in the 
Combination Room at Trinity or at Balliol there has been 
probably as ‘‘ good talk,” as Dr. Johnson called it, as at 
any single table in London. Jowett and Thompson were 
not unlike as conversationalists ; their speech was rather 
rare than short, and certainly not sweet ; there was a great 
deai of intentional acid in them of a contemptuous though 
Thompson had the advantage of 
the other in appearance ; it is doubtful whether 
anybody was quite so wise as Thompson looked. Neither 
ever forgot that they were understood to understand Plato, 


not an ill-natured kind. 
indeed, 


which gave them a great momentum in case anyone was 
so rash as to ‘‘ venture in his little boat against their 
galley.” Their sayings, as in the case of the Belle of the 
Ball-room, ‘*‘ were extremely quoted.” 


excellent, though in both cases the speakers owed something 


Some of them were 


to n 
Whewell, who knew everything, and therefore Plato, was 
not quite so familiar with that philosopher as the other 
indebted for a remark 
caused that 
anl his Master’s Crib which 

of W. G. Clark, a wittier 

1} 


being only a publi 


nner and their position in the University world. 


two, and on one occasion was even 


about 


observation 


him to a translation. It famous 


about the Ox 
will ever gild the 
than any of the others, but, 
and not the Master of his College, not so widely 
University 


memory 
talker 
orator 
esteemed. Professor Donaldson was another 


worthy whose conversation (to those who could understan1 
it) was a liberal education. He was not quite so omniscient 
as Whewell, though he was heard to say, in a moment of 
agreeable frankness, that he knew everything but botany 
gentlemen, 


however, that none of these 


of contemporary literature 


It may be noted, 

except Clark, knew anything 

a thing that was invariably set down to their credit rather 

than otherwise; moreover, when they said things which to 

the superficial observer seemed a little rude it was charitably 
Whether there are 

at either University I know not. 


attributed to shyness. any mighty 


talkers such as thess 
» Agamemnon, so such are 
; but, if so, they are a class 


habitat, not to be compared—though by 


1} 
to their metropolitan 


the talkers above mentioned became garrulous 


ie, nor. what is still rarer with men who have 


t high position, did their conversation degenerat 
ie. The diffi 


nger m “or 


o iulty often experienced in such 
word in edge- 


getting a 


with in their case. They were not 


’ as Coleridge appeared to be to Carlyle, 
ired to a good many people, 


venturesome 


a too 


S cause to himself, ‘*‘ 1 am 
Good conversationalists, those who adorn 


and t lamp of talk 


rare epigrammatist and the 


V arise, it were, the 

are very 
though admirable enough in their way, are not 
From the 
while the 


poken of in the same breath with them. 
» of things, they are not found in youth; 
for monologue which reputation and position 
Lage 


opportunity 


afford to ol is generally found too great to be resisted. 


to Children 


can belong—like 


for Prevention of Cruelty 

to whi h inyone 

he accomplished elephant, can carry a howitzer or pick up 
attention of late to a small 

many more seri0uUS Cases 

but nevertheless one that has 


the ducking of 
course, call it 


little 
offenders, of 
the shneks and 
is a wholesume 


to recall the 


the y 
error which finding 
children’s minds 

an excellent dog 
he yvoung ought to I 
who suffe1 from thi 


time and afterwards, and they 
I remember, when I was a child 

ng a pl re food's Own which 
its sympathy with I 
those 


laugh rome I! 


would app al to ev: ry 


suffering, whereas it who should 


known bett I the 
shivering children 
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a terrible man was advancing with the evident object of 
plunging them naked beneath the wave. How well | 
understood it all, except its semi-classical title, ** Hedippus 
How it recalled for me some of the most 
miserable moments—literally moments, though they had 
seemed fortnights—of my life. “life and lght 
flowed from me, there was a thunder in my ears, and all 
was dark”! We poor children experienced, in fact, all the 
sensations of drowning every day, without haying the 


Tyrannus”! 


when 


satisfaction derived by so many correspondents in the 
summer months by communicating them to the papers. 
The objection of the Boy to washing (and possibly even the 
difficulty of manning the Navy) arises no doubt from the 
severity of his submarine treatment during infancy, 


A writer in the National Review inquires whether golf 
is a first-class game, and, as is the manner of reviewers, 
answers the question himself. His view seems to be that 
a game which does not evoke the highest skill cannot be a 
but the very notion of a game is surely 
Chess in 


first-class game ; 
rather opposed than otherwise to this object. 
this point of view is a game, and the king of games, 
Amuse- 
into it; 


but it is really less of a game than a science. 
called, does not enter 
the most one can say of it, in the sense of relaxation, 
is that it is a pastime. Nothing fulfils the idea of a 
game, as it presents itself to the ordinary mind, which 


ment, propel ly sO 


has no element of fortune in it. The immense and continual 
attraction of whist is owing to the just proportions in which, 
like the ingredients of a good salad, play and luck are mixed 
Those persons who would fain see it deprived of its 
would rob it of half its charm, and at once cut 


in it. 
‘* honours” 
off the moderate players, who form the vast majority of 
its worshippers. A first-class game is not necessarily 
that which confers happiness on the greatest numbei 
because the spectators In some cases, as in football, may 
be counted among them, and football is certainly not a 
first-class game—but the attribute is of great importance. 
In this respect golf stands at the head of all games, since 
it can be played by persons of all ages, from childhood 
almost to second childhood, by both sexes, in all climate Ss 
and if you don’t mind playing on the 
snow with red balls. This other 
As for its attraction, 
before it ‘‘took,” it 
and bounds. <A couple of generations hence, 


in all seasons 
can be said of no 
though it 


is immense, and is 


came. was a long 


time increasing 
by leaps 
‘‘national”’ in England as it has been 
Let us hope, like its great rival, 


may 


will be as 
ars in Scotland. 

, it will keep itself pure, and that its ‘‘ holes” 

never be pitfalls for the victims of fraud and greed. It is 
at present a blameless game, and almost innocent of swear- 
words. I have known a philosopher and divine to beat the 
air above the teed ball twice without an execration ; it is 
true on the third occasion, when he struck the ground and 
I did 
hear something, but to have suppressed it under such 
circumstances (like Mr. Weller the elder’s habit of silent 


laughte1 been dangerous to lif 


broke his club (price three shillings and sixpence 


would have 


A speaker at the Church Congress expressed his opinion 
that the 
spread of irreligion. 
history, when dinners were more difficult to procure, they 


omission of grace before dinner isa sign of the 
At an earlier period in the world’s 
were naturally thought worthy of special gratitude ; but we 
have many things nowadays for which we are, or ought to 
good dinner, and for 
In the bustle and 
sacred words 
We cannot 
ina moment disengage ourselves from polite, but possibly 
lous, solemn act which 

hand, at 


act ustomed 


be, much more grateful than for a 
which we do not give thanks in public. 
settling in 


frou-frou of our places, the 


sound not only unimpressive but inappropriat: 


frivo conversation to join in a 
lusts, Scotch has it in 
most thirty seconds. If 
to it there is no such difficulty, but when it comes, as 
in most cases, to at least half the company as a surprise, 
it had better be omitted. Moreover, at the commencement 
of a meal no one is importunate for instant conversation, 


unless a minister 


anyone has been 


ind there is no reason why a diner-out should not, if so 
minded, say his grace to himself. Whether it be good or 
bad, guests should always know what is going to happen to 
them. I remember a party at whist in a country house 
being broken up one night during the progress of a rubber 
by the bell for family prayers. One old lady who did not 


understand the character of the summons, and obeyed very 
unwillingly, put us all very much out by observing, ‘‘ Well, 
I ll come form’s sake, but I never do anything in 
I ry myself. 

( harles 
his unfortunate expression of 
had satisfied himself 


yman at table, puts his opinion out of court with all 


down fo 
a supper-bell. 
about them, 
‘ Thank 


was ho 


She thought it was 
Lamb has had his say 
eratitude 


there 


£ ices 


when he 


minds. The custom has, at all events, 


into disuse, and any attempt to reinstate 


regulated 
it will be 


» one of 

Lore horoughly worn out 

fhe souls of them fumed forth, the he ‘ hem torn out, 
had better » left 
asks, if 


grace; but, in 


which poet tells us alone. Its 


Congress so, why do we 


advocate at the 


teach our children to say their case, it is 
fitting enough, 
forefathers, a most important feature of their lives, and 


the act in question suggests nothing of inappropriateness 


since their mid-day meal is, as with our 
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or anomaly. The ‘grace knives” of the sixteenth 
century, usually in sets of four, which, kept in an upright 
case of leather, were placed before the grace singers, are 
among the most interesting of archzeological relics. On 
one side of the blades are the notes to tho 
benediction, and on the other the grace after meat. 


musical 


The Hospitality Committee of the Congress, we read, 
had quite as much work on their hands as they could 
manage. Hosts were willing enough to receive guests, 
but upon their own terms: they stipulated for only such 
additions to their household as would be agreeable to it. 
Upon the whole, theological tenets seem to have been of 
far less moment than social attributes. In Birmingham, 
notwithstanding the ecclesiastical inroad, they still sturdily 
stuck to the view that belief is of less consequence than 
behaviour. One gentleman, otherwise full of hospitality, 
doesn’t ‘‘ want a visitor who says his prayers every five 
; another ‘‘ would like a youngish man, who 
while a 


minutes ” 
would be able to play cricket with the kids” ; 
third, we may be sure of the feminine gender, though not 
as particular, is, at the same time, more exacting—‘t Send us 
some genial guest, a very nice one, please.’ The visitors, of 
course, on their part, are not ina position to dictate, but one 
of them, unwilling, perhaps, to come under false pretences 
or to keep an early family up at night, wishes it to be 
understood that the Congress will not engage his undivided 
attention: ‘* Instead of attending the evening meetings, I 
shall like to go to the Prine? of Wales's Theatre.” 


The notion of hypnotising De Jong, with the intention 
of getting out of him what he has done with his wives, is, 
we are told, gaining strength in Amsterdam. The legal 
authorities see no objection to the plan, and the medica! 
world is of opinion that a person may be 
against his will. The idea has certainly the attraction of 
novelty, but it strikes one that an accused person, whether 


hypnotised 


innocent or guilty, who possesses a sense of humour, 
might get a great deal of fun out of the experiment. 
Under pretence of being hypnotised he might give the 
most interesting information all out of his own head, and 
despatch the officers of justice on very unlikely errands. 


At a small post-office in the suburbs the other day 
a friend of mine, perceiving the shutters half-closed 
expressed his sympathy on there being a death in the 
house. ‘* Not only in our house, Sir, but in every post- 
office in London,”’ was the unexpected reply. ‘* Do you not 
know that Sir Arthur is dead?” tribute to the 
** permanent official *’ seems worthy of note. 


Such a 
memory of a 
I was at college with the late Secretary, but knew him only 
by sight: he was the handsomest undergraduate of his 
day, and then and long afterwards was known as ‘ 
Blackwood.” His knowledge of almost every individual 
connected with his office and his particular solicitude for 
their interests are said to have been most remarkable. 


jeauty 


The best-abused class in England are editors, and they 
A friend of 
mine was calling on one.the other day, and (for purposes of 
his own) condoling with him. ‘ Yes,” replied the other, 
‘* we have much to bear and the times are just now excep- 
lver- 


are not the most fortunate in other respects. 


tionally hard, because of the general slackness in 
tising.”” ‘* Moreover,” said my friend, ** there is the high 
price of fuel. For my part, I tell my people, ‘ Whatever you 
“We 


is the one advantage of my 


put on the fire, pray don’t put coal.’ ” never do,” 
sail the editor; ‘ that 
fession—it 1s independent of the fucl famine. We 


ceased to return rejected contributions.” 


pro- 
have 


Folks who have been rod-fishing in Sutherlandshire 
have been much astonished at catching herrings; it has 
been sarcastically observed that we are not told whether 
they used sprats, which the proverb tells us are attractive 
bait for that fish, or whether the herrings were red ones ; 
but, asa matter of fact, fish have been caught under much 
more unexpected circumstances. For myself, I am not a 
successful fisherman, and on the only occasion when I 
have caught trout in any quantity, have been told I was 
no fisherman at all. It in Eastdale Beck, 
Grasmere, where, after a long drought, I contrived by a 
skilful engineering operation to them very little 
water to swim in, and literally secured a hatful. But my 
most brilliant haul was one of mackerel with a much more 
Tenby, after an 


was above 


leave 


unusual receptacle. In a bay near 
unusually high tide, ‘‘a still salt pool, locked in with 
bars of sand,” was left by the sea, full of those 
beautiful fish. Anything more brilliant than their move- 
beneath the sunshine in that 
is impossible to conceive. The friend 
walking was for returning to the town for assistance, but 
‘* How do you know,” I said, * that the tide may not come 
up and take them in the murmured 
something about the action of the tides being computable 
beforehand moreover, 
some other visitor might have come and not 
that those mackerel were our property ; so we tucked up 
our trousers, aud opening our umbrellas used them as 
drag-nets, which, for all Solomon says, was quit? a newthing 
under the sun, and most certainly new to him. The Queea 
of Sheba may possibly have had a sunshade, but it is to the 
last degree unlikely that she ever dragged for mackerel withit. 


ments shallow water it 


with whom I was 


meantime” He 


but I am always against risks; 
understood 
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THE PLAYHOUSES., 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

I cannot help regretting that the public, with such a vigour 
of determination, turned their backs on, and would have 
nothing to say to Lord Tennyson's ‘ woodland masque” 
‘*The Foresters.” To me, it 1s an infinite delight when I 
feel that others can, at rare moments, experience the same 
keen pleasure as I do, that the same music will sooth them 
as softens me, the same lyrics appeal to their sensitive ears 
as they fall pleasantly on mine, the same acting carry them 
away into a world of fancy as it does—oh! so rarely now 

this sorry me. On the night that I saw the ‘‘ woodland 
masque’ I was wafted away in fancy to another age and 
another world. It was the same kind of joy you experi- 
ence when, after weary weeks of working in London, nights 
of gas and days of incessant toil, you get away—say to 
Cobham Park, in Kent, near Gravesend, or to Knole Park, 
by Sevenoaks, or even to dear old and cruelly despised 
ipping Forest—and change your nature and strengthen 
your soul among the forest trees and ‘immemorial elms.” 
It was not exactly the theatre to me during the love- 
scenes between Robin Hood and Marian, nor when the 
merryfmen of Sherwood Forest lay carelessly about the 
fern among the deer singing their songs, free as air and 
careless of civilisation. I was in another world altogether. 
At certain delightful moments the illusion to me was 
perfect, and this is why I regret the public was sternly told 
not to go to see what could not by any possibility delight 
them. Yes, of course I saw the absurdity of the comic 
scenes, their weakness and their transparency, as well as 
my brethren. They made me cross. Had I my way I 
would have cut them out altogether, made short shrift of 
them, and sent them ‘‘to the crows.” But in good truth 
the beauty outweighed the 
absurdity in this ‘* woodland 
masque.” Was it very well 
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of the story and the general excellence of the acting. The 
mood last week was to prefer Mr. Frank Wyatt as a gay 
and careless barrister, and Mr. Charles Glenney as a 
mendacious grocer, and Mr. Lionel Rignold an 
illiterate publican, to all the grace that poet could suggest 
and all the melody that musician could compose. Lord 
Tennyson's ‘‘ woodland masque ”’ was a dismal failure, and 
**The Two Johnnies” an uproarious success, And these 
are the days when we are asking the better-disposed people 
to patronise the reformed music-hall, to abjure the clumsy 
clown with the reddened nose and the ‘‘ gin-fog”’ voice, to 
detest veiled indecency and coarse double meaning, and to 
go and hear Albert Chevalier sing lullabys and modern 
versions of the excellent sentiment embodied in ‘ John 
Anderson, my Jo, John.’ It is a curious as well as a mad 
world, my masters ! 


OUR 


as 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE RACES FOR THE AMERICA CUP. 
The sailing contests outside the harbour of New York, 
between Lord Dunraven’s yacht, the Valkyrie, and the 
American yacht Vigilant, for the America Challenge Cup, 
have excited much interest both in England and the United 
States. The Vigilant is the champion yacht of America, 
and it may be safely said that she is the fastest yacht in 
the world. This is indeed a proud distinction, but after the 
signal defeats inflicted by her upon Lord Dunraven’s 
yacht Valkyrie, there is no room for doubt that she has 
earned the title. The Vigilant was designed and built by 
Messrs. Herreshoff, of Rhode Island, in the early spring of 
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In the Ropner Park the National Anthem was sung by a 
large assembly of schoolchildren; an address from tie 
Corporation was presented, and the Duke of York, with a 
brief reply to the address, declared the opening of the park. 
Their Royal Highnesses were entertained at luncheon in 
the Exchange Hall. 

Leaving Stockton-on-Tees the same afternoon, their 
Royal Highnesses arrived at York, where they were 
met by the Lord Mayor of York, Alderman J. Close, 
and the Lady Mayoress, who accompanied them part of 
the way to Fairfield, the residence of Mr. R. C. Vyner and 
Mrs. Vyner, where they stayed the night. There was a 
guard of honour of the Ist Royal Scots, and an escort of 
the 6th Dragoon Guards, with much demonstration of 
welcome in the streets. On the next day their Rgyal High- 
nesses came to pay a formal visit to the city, entering it by 
the Shipton Road, in an open carriage with their host 
and hostess, escorted by the Princess of Wales’s Own 
Yorkshire Hussars. At the Mansion House they were 
received by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, with the 
Aldermen, the City Sheriff, and the Town Council. Among 
the company were the Archbishop of -York, the Dean of 
York, the Marquis of Ripon, the Karl of Feversham, Lord 
Downe, Major-General Wilkinson, and Mr. I*. Lockwood, 
M.P., and Mr. Butcher, M.P?. The Recorder, Mr. Price, 
read the address of the Corporation offering the freedom of 
the city to the Duke of York. It was accepted by his 
Royal Highness, taking the customary oaths and signing 
the roll of freemen. ‘The Lord Mayor, after taking his 
hand and welcoming him with the usual phrase, presented 
him with the certificate of his admission, in a beautiful 
casket. Ilis Royal Highness returned thanks in a short 
speech, expressing his pleasure at having had the title 


Duke of York lately conferred on him by the Queen. He 
and the Duchess of York 
were conducted to the 
Stute-room of the Mansion 
HTouse, where the = sub- 





to linger so persistently on = AZZ 


the farce of the beggars, and GAXA 
to forget Ada Rehan standing 2 
in her lily garden—a picture Z FA 
by Rossetti--singing across 
the fresh green fields to her 
absent lover? Was it very 
kind to harp upon the witch 
scene and its reminiscence of 
th ‘single - handed enter- 
tauiner,” and to pass over as 
undone that in the 
rush - covered hall where 
Robin makes love like a 
courteous gentleman and the 
outlaws vow allegiance to 
their leader? Was it very 
encouraging to the poetic 
drama to dilate so strongly 
on the pricking of calves, the 
dancing of gouty old idiots, 
and the royal game of 
‘ buffets,” and to give but a 
feeble word of commendation 
to the dream scene and the 
fairies and the glow-worms 


scene 


and the moon - illuminated 
bluebells and foxgloves of 
the haunted dell’ T think 


there were some, if they had 
only been encouraged to 
come, who would have put up 
with the jarring moments of 
farce for the long delights of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music 
and for the chance of hearing 
suchalyrie as ** To sleep” 
exquisitely illumined by the 
musician and the singer. But 
it is over now, and there is 
no use erying over spilt 
milk. Away go Sir Arthm 
Sullivan's and Ada 
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Rehan’s acting, and the old- +85 
world life reproduced in the 

new, and very much that was beautiful in scenic art 
and all the sensitive care of Mr. Augustin Daly's 
refined stage management! | expressed a regret ‘on 
the first night that the dead Laureate could not 
be there to see how modern stage science and taste 
in arrangement can sometimes bring * poetry over 
the footlights.” But now, as it has turned out, IT am 


glad that the greatest singer of our time was not ‘among 
these voices ”’-—to know that he had failed again where 
he wanted to succeed most. It would have pained him ; it 
would have hurt him and wearied him even more than he 
was pained at the ill-success of ‘‘ The Promise of May.” 
Why, ‘The Foresters” failed even more dismally than 
“The Promise of May.” ; 
There is no accounting for tastes, no understanding 
why sometimes the playgoers stay away without even 
sampling the work of a great an. It may be that nearly 
all had read ‘* The Foresters” in the book. and knew, 
as we all knew, that it was not dramatic in the sense 
that stage plays are dramatic. But the play of “ The 
Foresters” is not the book of ‘* The Foresters,”’and a care- 
ful re-arrangement and dovetailing of scenes made it far 
more real than the literary student could have imagined. 
No, the applause and favour denied to Lord Tennyson’s 
were awarded a few nights after to ‘* The Two 
a clever and racketty version of the French 
farce *‘ Durand et Durand,” by Mr. Fred Horner. They 
preferred smashing crockery and tumbling flat on the 
floor to illuminated foxgloves and bluebells. Here was 
fun indeed—better fun, I am quite prepared to admit, than 
calves-pricking and of buffets; more amusing 
scenes than those of tae squeaky witch and the disguised 
Robin Hood. But still, in this case, the extravagance of 
pantomime was allowed to be passed over in favour of the 
comedy of Mr. Frank Wyatt, Mr. Charles Glenney, and 
Mr. Lionel Rignold. I doubt if the author himself quite 
approves the rough-and-tumble fun that seems essential 
to the well-being of farce, but the publie, who decide, 
forgave all that for the suke of the ingenious complication 
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Foresters ”’ 
Johnnies,” 
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AMERICAN YACHT VIGILANT, OPPONENT OF THE 


this year for a syndicate of New York yachstmen. She is 
a deep boat, drawing some 15 ft. of water, and is fitted with a 
centreboard. Her beam is some dft. greater than that of the 
British yacht, and she has a sail area 1307 square feet 
larger than that of her opponent. Expenditure of money 
was no consideration to her owners in building the great 
ship—she is the most perfect racing craft ever built. The 
materials used in her construction were steel and Tobin 
bronze. The Tobin bronze was used for the plating of her 
underwater surface, and it is claimed that it is absolutely 
proof against the growth of weeds or parasites. With 
the enormous expense of such plating this is all the more 
to the credit of American patriotism, and it has been 
crowned with a very well deserved success. 

The first race of the five arranged was attempted on 
Thursday, Oct. 5, down the New Jersey coast, but could 
not be finished, on account of the lightness of the wind. 
On Saturday, Oct. 7, the race was sailed from Sandy Hook 
fifteen miles east by south and back again; the Vigilant 
won by nearly six minutes, after deduction of time 
allowance—one minute forty-eight seconds— for greater 
dimensions and spread of canvas. On Monday, Oct. 9, 
the race was sailed, when the Vigilant beat the 
Valkyrie by ten minutes thirty-five seconds. 


sot ond 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK. 
The Duke and Duchess of York, on Oct. 4, being guests 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry at 
Wynyard, on their way home from Scotland, visited the 
town of Stockton-on-Tees, to open the Ropner Park, a 
new place of public recreation munificently given by 
Major Ropner, the Mayor of the borough. Our portraits 
of the Mayor and Mayoress are from photographs by 
Mr. Van der Weyde, Regent Street, London. Their Royal 
Highnesses were accompanied by Lord and Lady London- 
derry, and were received by the Mayor and Mayoress, the 
ex-Mayor, the town clerk, the Bishop of Durham and Mrs. 
Westcott, and Sir Henry Havelock Allan and Lady Allan. 


VALKYRIE. 





seribers to the city wedding 
vift had assembled. Here 
the Lord Mayor presented 
the gift, a reproduction in 
silver-gilt of the handsome 
loving-cup given to the Cor- 
poration two hundred years 
ago by Serjeant Turner, at 
that time the Recorder of 
the city. The Mayor of 
Sheffield (Mr. Batty Langle, 
then presented the wedding 
gift of Sheffield, consisting of 
a valuable assortment of steel 
and silver cutlery. The Duke 
and Duchess of York were 
afterwards entertained at 


luncheon in the Guildhall 
by the Lord Mayor, and 
opened the new Free 
Library, where they were 


presented with a copy of the 
Rey. Canon Raine’s ** History 
of York.” Their Royal 
Hlighnesses attended a service 
at York Minster. 





RUSSIAN 
AT 


THE 
SQUADRON 
TOULON. 
The Russian naval squadron, 
under the command ol 
Admiral Avellan, now 
assembled at the French 
Mediterranean port of 
Toulon, consists of fom 
armoured cruisers and one 
unarmoured cruiser. The 
most powerful of these shiy : 
are the Admiral Nachimofft 
and the Nicolai I., each built 
of steel and copper-sheathed, 
the latter being 326 ft. long and 67 ft. wide, having a dis 
placement of 8440 tons, with an armour-belt 14) inche 
thick, and armoured turret battery, and deck-plating 
24 in., with engines of 8000-horse power and twin screw- 
propellers, which give a speed of nearly sixteen knots an 
hour; her armament consists of two twelve-inch guns, four 
nine-inch guns, eight six-inch guns, ten quick-firing 
guns, machine-guns, and six torpedo-dischargers. The 
Admiral Nachimoff has not such heavy guns, but is of 
equal steam-power and greater speed. The Pamiat Azoya, 
which is the ship in which the Czarevitch made his voyage 
round the world, is a lighter yessel, with nine-inch armour- 
plating, has a speed of seventeen knots, and can carry coal 
for steaming 12,000 miles; her guns, placed in barbette, 
are of eight-inch and six-inch calibre. The Dmitri 
Donskoi, also built of steel, has armour six inches thick, 
and her guns are similar to those last mentioned. The 
unarmoured cruiser, the Rynda, is a much smaller vessel, 





carrying six-inch guns. 

REVIEW OF THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. 
The Chairman of the London County Council, Mr. John 
Hutton, with Mrs. Hutton, accompanied by Mr. A. W. 
Downes, Chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee, on 
Saturday, Oct. 7, reviewed the London Fire Brigade in 
Hyde Park. ‘The force assembled was about 190 officers 
and men, with eleven steam fire-engines, eleven manual 
fire-engines, and six hose- vans, under the command of 
the chief officer, Mr. J. Sexton Simonds. These were 
formed on three sides of a hollow square on the north side 
of the Park. Mrs. Hutton presented the medals of honow 
to members of the Brigade distinguished for bravery at fires, 
including the silver medal awarded to Samuel Eade, now a 
constable of the Metropolitan Police, for his action on 
Nov. 6 last year at a fire in Commercial Road; also bronze 
medals for long service and good conduct. The 
went past the saluting-point at a trot and afterwar?s ata 
gallop. 


engines 
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1. Entrance to York. 3. “In accordance with ancient custom, I offer you the 4. The Duke receiving the wedding gifts from York and Sheffield. 
2. Casket containing the Freedom of the City right hand of fellowship.” fh. The York wedding gift. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Ford Madox Brown, whose death at the age of 
seventy-one is just announced, was born in France, and 
had a share 
of French 
feeling in his 
painting. He 
can scarcely 
be regarded 
as having 
been one of 
the original 
pre-Raphael- 
ite brother- 
hood, though 
his mind rap- 
idly drifted 
towards their 
methods and 
theories. In 
his earlis r 
work, which 
was exhibited 
between 1845 
and 1855, he 
showed a 
power of dra- 
nate ¢ xpres- 
h seemed to promise a brilliant future ; but 
school of paintmg affected him so as_ to 
ions and to arrest his development. The 

h he threw into his *‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ the 
us feeling which marked his ** Elijah and the Widow’s 
the pathos of his ** Lear dividing his Kingdom,” 
any contemporary works. ‘To the 

landscapes and brilliant 

his Bibli designs and those for the 

t. Oswald's Church, Durham, at present to 

the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. The period of 
iwinative work which followed was marked by 

} i like that of ** Haydée” and 
* and by the most tragic of all 


Subse- 


» Mavox Browy, 


i whi 


ing pictures, 
i” in the style of Botticelli. 

juenth spent his time in the production of cartoons 
presenting the early history of Manchester, and in an 
; isis of the work by which Manchester obtained its 
mong the commercial citiesof the world. Whether 

ialism or the spread of philosophic con- 
the painter's task is a question which 
here be discussed. It was, perhaps, for these 
t Mr. Madox Brown missed his opportunity of 
he first ranks of art. At the same time, few wil 
he was an artist of decided genius and of great 
iginal but unattainable 


ere |} 


pursuit of an ongi 


it Mr. Tennyson Patmore, F.R.C.S., has a 
n life. It should be a good one. 
[edical Officer of Wormwood Scrubbs 
l fifteen vears there and 


itl 


prs 


he J 


; experience, 
rid. = Ee 


+ 


Lloyd Tuckey would 
Jong. Dr. Tuck 

ty on this subject. 

tanding to touch 

his book ** Psycho- 

English treatise 

‘ly scientitic stand- 

the footsteps of th 

many experiments 

ut art, and now 

nervous disease. It 

ie first step, but Dr. 

followed of late by many 

few vears ago would have 

d the whol profession 

1uch more ki lly inclined to the new 

he light of the very favourable pronounce- 

t by that most cautious and conservative body, 


British Medical Associatio 
Sir William mith, Pm 5 


? 
hh. 


editor ot the Quarterly 
us dictionaries, is dead. 
He died at 
his London 
residence, 94 
W es tbourne 
Terrace, on 
Saturday 
morning last, 
from failure 


work known 


TILE 
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the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 
It was, we believe, in 1842. How many volumes on 
similar lines followed it! ‘The list is certainly a long and 
a worthy one, for we have no such works of their kind in 
our language as ‘‘Smith’s Dictionaries.” Let us set down, 
without pretending to exhaust the list, ‘‘ The Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology,” the 
great ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” ‘The Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,’ **The Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,” ‘* The Dictionary of English Literature,” 
‘The English-Latin Dictionary,” and the many well- 
known students’ manuals, which began with ‘* The History 
of Greece.” The dictionaries and the manuals were for 
the most part the outcome of Sir William's earlier labours. 
The principal work of his later years was the editing of 
the Quarterly, to which, extraordinarily conscientious in 
all that he put his hand to, he devoted himself enthu- 
siastically. It was in 1870 that Sir William (who was 
born in London in May 1813) received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. sefore this he 
had received the honorary degrees of LL.D. of Glasgow 
and of Ph.D. Leipsic. He was member of the Senate of 
the University of London and senior registrar of the 
Royal Literary Fund. Sir William married in 1834 Mary, 
the daughter of the late Mr. James Crump, of Birmingham. 
His tastes were quiet and retiring, and in recent years 
almost his only relaxation was his daily visit to the 
Athenzeum Club of an afternoon. 


We published last week a brief sketch of the official 

career of Sir Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B. He was buried 

at Kensal 

Green Ceme- 

tery on Oct. 

9, in the pre- 

sence of a 

great vather- 

ing of private 

friends and 

those who 

had known 

and admired 

him as a 

man. Sir 

Arthur was a 

distinguished 

figure in the 

religious 

world of his 

day. II is 

views were 

strongly 

evan gelistic, 

an d we 

believe that 

almost up to 
the 

mencenient of his last illness he was a regular t 

the Sunday-school. At one time he was very 
conducting a religious service in the open air, 

striking figure, winning manner, and natural gift of 

simple language nevei failed to attract and hold a 

sympathetic audience. He was a very good man, and his 


friends have to mourn him. 


» death of Lady Eastlake found place in 
A curious episode of her literary career 


cole 
acher in 
fond of 
and his 


cause 


Mention of th 
our last 
should not be 
forgotten: we 
refer to the 
bitter and 
powerful 
attack on 
** Jane Eyre” 
which ap- 
peared, 


issue, 


anonv- 
mously of 
, In the 


arterly 


coursé 


Lee . whe nh 
Lady East- 
lake was Miss 
Rigby. It 
was a very 
able, a very 

caustic, and 

a not too 

generous 

piece of 

work: it was 

widely talked Tu 
of; and its 
authorship was for 
Almost every literary critic of standing bore the reproach 
of that article at one time or another; for the secret 
of the authorship was well preserved, and few even of 
the personal friends of Miss Rigby knew for certain that 
from her pen. 


LATE Lapy Eastiakt 


many years an unsolved puzzle. 


it had come 


A learned and versatile man is lost to Irish soc iety by 
the death, this week, of the Rev. Robert Percival Graves 
LL.D., Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. He 
wound up a notable career at Trinity College by carrying 
off the gold medal in classics, and in later years was a 
leading member of the Senate of that fine old college. The 
bent of Dr. Graves’s mind was chiefly scientific, and his 
‘* Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, LL.D., Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland,” shows a deep and wide knowledge, 
graced by an admirable literary style. More generally 
known, perhaps, is his volume of ‘ Recollectious of 
Wordsworth.” which he afterwards delivered in the form 
of lectures in London and elsewhere. Dr. Graves 
Curate-in-charge of Windermere from 1835 to 1855; 
while in Ireland he served the office of chaplain to the 
Bishop of Limerick and to sev ral Lords Lieutenant. 


that Mr. Julian 


was 
and 


An American paper says vaguely 
Hawthorne coming to London again on a ** literary 
mission.” It is years since he was here ; twelve or four- 
teen at least. He had a cottage then in Bedford Park, and 


was lionised in town, as far os his complaisance went ; 
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but he had very little taste for society, and was more at his 
ease, and showed to kindlier advantage, over a midnight 
cigarette in very informal surroundings. He is a fine and 
imaginative talker, and much more humorous in anecdote 
than any chapter of any of his novels would permit one to 
suppose. At the age of four-and-twenty he was reckoned 
amongst the six handsomest men in America, and of so 
fine a physique that an American pugilist wanted to train 
him for the ** Ring.”’ 

The newly appointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief at Gibraltar, Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Biddulph, 
G.C.M.G., is 
fifty-eight 
years of age, 
son of Mr. R. 

Biddulph, of 

Ledbury, 

sometime 

MP. for 

H ere fo ra. 

He served 

many years 

in the Royal 

ArtiTlery, 

and held 

staff appoint- 

ments in 

India and in 

China, = and 

afterwards 

at head- 

quarters ; he 

was also 

private secre- Pe 9 
Catwel _ GeNeRAL Sir Ro r, Bioputeu, C.B., G.C.M.G., 
the War rhe New Governor of Gibraltar. 

Office twenty years ago. In 1879 he was employed at 
Constantinople as Commissioner for arranging some finan- 
cial matters of the Turkish Government after the war 
between Turkey and Russia. On the administration of 
Cyprus passing into the hands of the British Government, 
Sir Robert Biddulph was made High Commissioner in that 
island, which he ruled during seven years. After his 
return to England, he was Inspector-General of Recruiting, 
and in 1887, for a time, acting Quartermaster-General. 
He has since held the office of Director-General of Military 
Education. 

Miss Annie I’. Mutrie, who died at Brighton a few days 
ago, enjoyed a lugh and deserved repute as a painter of 
flower and fruit pieces. It is nearly forty ye 
Mr. Ruskin in his ‘* Notes on Some of the Principal 
Pictures in the Royal Academy, 1855,” singled oui certain 
works for special commendation ; and from that date until 
some ten years ago Miss Mutrie was a constant exhibitor 
at Burlington House, 


y and q 


irs since 


Sir William Dalby, who makes an interesting beginning 
as an essayist in the current number of Longman’s, is our 
best known specialist in aural surgery. He has another 
claim to distinction as the inventor of the most successful 
system for the oral (not aural) education of the deaf anddumb. 
Ile was knighte d some years azo for ure neral emninence in his 
prote ssion. Sir William is a hard-worked man who makes 
nothing of his work. Ilis diet is almost that of a hermit: 
he drinks little wine, and eats less meat; and this not- 
withstanding that he is much in request at West-lnd 
dinner parties. He rides in the Row before eight o'clock 
every morning, and prefers to spend his holidays on the 
He was one of the last men to be cartooned by 
‘* Ape”) in Vanity Fair. : 


moors. 
Carlo Pellegrini 

By the way, it is odd that we have no monograph, no 
memorial sketch of ** Ape.” He was one of the most note- 
worthy personalities of his day : his humours, his anecdotes 
his reminiscences, his singular facility in the style of 
caricature which he invented, and of which till the day 
of his death he continued to be the master—there should be 
matter in this worth recording. It is all but forgotten 
in what circumstances he first London, how he 
pushe 1 his way with that inimitable pencil, and how he 
made the fortune of Vanity Fair. Wis biography would be 
a gathering up of some of the raciest episodes of the 
Bohemian life of his day, with a vigorous and most uncon- 
ventional personality behind. Is there able to 
for us the London life of ** Ape —¥ 


came to 


no one 

outline 
The death of Mr. H. 

ing figure from the world of 

Mr. Clarke 

Was for many 

vears t he 

editor of the 

Court Jour- 

nal, and, in 

addition, 

every con- 

ceivable kind 

of bright 

pa ragr iph 


ome 


Savile-Clarke removes an interest- 


literature and journelicm. 


ius ‘ 
from his pen. 
Perhaps his 
most memor- 
able liter wy 
effort was 
his adapta- 
tion of Lewis 
( arro ts 
‘Alice in 
Wonder- 
land.” This 
play, which 
was the 
light of a 

season, brought 


de- Tuk Lat 
into pleasant contact with that 
Lutwidge Dodgson. Mr. Savile- 
two of whom have made 


him 
eccentric genius, Mr. 
Clarke leaves three daughters, 
some reputation as society dancers, and the third has 
given yery considerable promise as a writer of short 
stories, one volume from her pen being announced among 
the Christinas books 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
ter Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral Castle, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, has been entertaining the Grand 
Duchess Hlizabeth Feodorowna, wife of the Russian Grand 
Duke Sergius, who has, with his brother, the Grand Duke 
Paul, been staying at Abergeldie; Princess Aribert of 


Anhalt has also been staying with the Queen. Her 
Majesty has exchanged visits with the Ex-Empress Eugénie. 


The Prince of Wales has returned to 
London; and on Monday, Oct. 9, his Royal 
Highness opened the South London Fine Art 
Gallery and Lecture Hall, in Peckham Road, 
Camberwell, erected at the cost of Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards; also the Central Library 
and Public Garden, in the same neighbour- 
hood, to which Mr, George Livesey and Mr. 
W. Minet have been large contributors, with 
the aid of the Library Commissioners und the 
vestry of Camberwell. 


The Duke and Duchess of York, on the 
same day, visited Hast London, to lay the 
foundation-stone of the new buildings in East 
India Dock Road, Poplar, for the Missions to 
Seamen. The cost of these buildings is defrayed 
by Lord Brassey. Their Royal Highnesses were 
met by the Lord Mayor of London, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Sir W. Willis, chair- 
man of the Missions to Seamen. 


At St. Jaumes’s Palace, on Saturday, Oct. 7, 
the Duke and Duchess of York received the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, with several Aldermen 
and other members of the City Corporation, 
who came to present the wedding gifts, a 
service of silver plate and a diamond necklace ; 
there was also a deputation from the Mansion 
House Committee, who presented a gift of 
tapestry to adorn the dwelling of their Royal 
Hlizhnesses, York Ilouse, St. James’s. : 





The conference of representatives of the 
Coal-Owners’ and Miners’ Federations with the 
Mayors of Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Barnsley, was held at Sheffield 
on Monday, Oct. 9. After two hours’ dis- 
cussion, the Mayors were invited to propose 


their suggestions, which were to the effect 
that the men be allowed to return to work, 
at the old rate of wages at once; that after 


six weeks they submit to a reduction of 10 
out of the 40 per cent. increase granted since 
ISSS; and that representatives of both parties 
meet at an early date to formulate a scheme 
for the establishment of a tribunal of con- 
ciliation with a view of dealing with the 
question of wages. There were some other minor sug- 
gestions dealing with points of detail. The representatives 
of both masters and men undertook to bring the proposals 
before their constituents as early as possible. At Manchester 
the opinion has been expressed that at length a practical 
basis for the settlement has been attained. But on 
Wednesday, Oct. 11, it seemed doubtful whether the con- 
tending parties would agree to the terms proposed by the 
six Mayors. A meeting of coal-owners, held at Derby on 
the Tuesday, agreed to lessen their immediate reduction of 
wages to 15 per cent., instead of 25 per cent., out of the 
1) per cent. increase granted since 1888: and to confer 
with the coal-iminers’ representatives upon the establish- 
ment of a tribunal of conciliation. The executive of the 
Miners’ Federation will submit the decision on the Sheffield 
proposals to a vote by ballot among the men. The coal- 
owners of Worcestershire and Warwickshire, and some in 
Lancashire, have resolved to open their pits again at the 
late rate of wages, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
December. 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
assembled at the City Temple on Oct. 10. Mr. A. Spicer, 
M.V., the chairman, delivered an address entitled, ‘‘ An 
outlook on Congregationalism 
from the standpoint of the 
layman.” Papers were read 
and discussed, 

The Incorporated Law 
Society held its annual pro- 
vincial meeting on Oct. 10 at 
Manchester. ‘The president 
was Mr. IF. P. Morrell, of 
(xford, and Mr. J. Ilunter, 
of London, was vice-president, 
Land transfer and registra- 
tion of titles to land, the 
law relating to parliamentary 
elections, and the legal re- 
sponsibilities of company 
directors, were the chief sub- 
jects discussed, 


the topic of 
chief interest is the arrival, 
on Friday, Oct. 13, of the 
Russian naval squadron, com 
manded by Admiral Avellan, 
at Toulon, with the extraordi- 
nary preparations made for its 
festive reception, and for the 
visit of the Russian naval 
officers to Paris. 


In France 


The British Mediterranean 
squadron, under command of 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme- 
Seymour, is about to visit the 
Italian port of Taranto, and 
may further proceed to 
Naples, Spezia, and Genoa, 
it will be received with special honours by the Government 
of the Kingdom of Italy. There will be no festivities, as 
the fleet is in mourning for the loss of the Victoria. 

Prince Bismarck’s condition of health has been suf- 
ficiently improved to allow of his removal from Kissingen 
to his own home at Friedrichsruh. It is stated that he 


THE 


TOMB 


. 
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has completed his autobiography and sold it to a German 
publisher. 

M. Ferdinand de Lesseps has recently been in a state 
which caused expectation of his death, but the later reports 
are more favourable ; his mental faculties are quite lost. 

The Austrian Prime Minister, Count Taaffe, on Oct. 10, 
announced a Government Bill for electoral reform amount- 
ing practically to universal suffrage. This has nothing to 


Ra 
a i! 





POET, AT 


1885. 


KHAYYAM, THE PERSIAN 


Sketched by William Simpson, Oct. 5, 


OF OMAR 


do with Tlungary, but includes Bohemia; it has greatly 
astonished many politicians. 

The Belgian collieries’ strike has come to an end; 
certain wages concessions were granted by the coal- 
Inasters, 

The outbreak of war in Mashonaland, to resist the 
hostile inroads of the Matabele on the territory of the 
British South Africa Company, is now a certainty. The 
Company's troops at Fort Charter and Fort Victoria will 
be assisted by the Bechuanaland Mounted Police, and by 
the loyal chief Khama’s tribe, marching to Buluwayo to 
attack Lobengula’s kraal. Myr. Cecil Rhodes is at Fort 
Salisbury, 

The Brighton Reilway Company have arranged to 
continue the daily double service between London and 
Paris, vid Newhaven, Dieppe, and Rouen, the whole year 
round, instead of discontinuing for the winter months as 
heretofore. The trains leave Victoria 9 a.m. and 8.50 p.m., 
and London Bridge 9 a.m. and. 9 p.m., and from Paris 
for London at 9 a.m. and 9 pan. The route from 
Jieppe is through the charming scenery of Normandy to 





PLANTING ROSE-TREES FROM OMAR KHAYYAM’'S TOMB ON EDWARD FITZGERALD'S GRAVE, 


NEAR WOODBRIDGE, 
Sketched by William Simpson, Oct. 7, 1893. 
the Paris terminus near the Madeleine. Single tickets, 
available for seven days, 34s. 7d., 25s. 7d., and 18s. 7d., 
and return tickets, available for one month, 58s. 3d., 
42s. 3d., and 33s. 3d.; the first and second class being 
available by either day or night service, but the third class 
are available by the night service only. 
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AT THE TOMB OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


It is the country of George Crabbe, as much the 
country associated with Crabbe as Westmoreland is 
with Wordsworth, or ‘‘ Wessex” with Thomas Hardy. 
It is a country of level fields and trim hedgerows, yet 
picturesque withal, dotted with tiny cottages and com- 
modious farmsteads. At Woodbridge, where we alight 
from the train, we find more than one association with 
the man at whose tomb we have come to pay 
homage. ‘The local bookseller was a frequent 
visitor at the Little Grange, and here is the 
modest cottage of Mrs. Howe, FitzGerald’s old 
housekeeper. Even the very postman will tell 
you—with embellishments—the romantic story 
ot VitzGerald’s marriage to the daughter of 
Bernard Barton, and their speedy separation. 
Butallagree that “Fitz” was constantly engaged 
in acts of kindness and generosity which have 
left his name fragrant throughout the whole 
district, and satisfy one that here was a man not 
unworthy of the great friendships of his life—the 
friendship of Carlyle, Tennyson, and Thackeray. 
As we drive through the smiling Suffolk lanes 
we pause for a moment to see Bredfield House, 
where FitzGerald was born, and both the Little 
Grange and Boulge Cottage, where he spent so 
many years of his life, then on to Boulge, and 
into the little churchyard, where the grave of 
the poet—a long narrow slab of polished 
granite—is easily discernible. But perhaps | 
am somewhat tardy in coming to the real 
meaning of this pilgrimage, and yet no better 
explanation could be made than that which was 
given at the grave itself. Here are some eight 
or ten visitors from London—not particularly 
well-known men: two are lawyers, two are 
journalists, and the others are more or less 
associated with literature, in a_ dilettante 
way. In the background one observes a 
very considerable number of the country folk 
of the district, who have left their work in 
the fields in the desire to discover what this 
strange ceremony may mean; and from the 
window of the adjoming church the wife 
and daughter of the neighbouring squire 
look down. Lastly, and not least important, 
here are the executors of FitzGerald, the 
Rey. Mr. Doughty and Colonel Kerrich, who 
give to the scene, whatever it may mean, a 
certain legal and moral sanction. I*rom a small 
box which one discovers in the hands of one 
of the party, two smnall rose-bushes are taken, 
and handed to the Hall gardener, who is 
ready, shovel in hand, to receive them, and 
speedily plants them at the foot of the grave. 
‘Then we begin to understand. Mr. William Simpson, a 
war-artist whose services to this Journal it would be 
impossible adequately to estimate, steps forward, and 
relates in a clear yoice the chain of causes which 
has led to the planting of these rose-bushes. It would 
seem that Mr. Simpson, in common with Mr. Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and Theodore Watts, was one of the first admirers 
of the poem by FitzGerald, of which the story has often 
been told. Ile was one of those who, when Mr. Quaritch 
published that most unsaleable book, ‘* The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, done into English verse by Edward 
VitzGerald,” purchased it from the ‘‘ fourpenny box,” 
and became an enthusiastic admirer. No wonder, there- 
fore, that when Mr. Simpson found himself within 
a hundred miles of the tomb of the original Omar, 
at Naishapur, he thought it worth while to mount 
his horse and make a pilgrimage to that interesting 
shrine. Omar, it may be said, had expressed a wish 
that his tomb should be ‘in a spot where the north 
wind may scatter over it.’ Curiously enough, 
Mr. Simpson found that there were actually rose-bushes 
twining at the base of the tomb, of which his sketch is 
here reproduced, The roses were not in flower, but he 
carried away with him some 
which, being sent to 
Fneland, was cultivated by 
Mr. Thistleton Dyer, at Kew 
Gardens, with the express 
object of ultimately planting it 
upon the grave of the Eng- 
lish paraphrast of Omar. The 
rose-bushes, however, did not 
flourish sufficiently to make 
it at all certain that they 
would grow in the clayey soil 
of Boulge, and Mr. Dyer 
therefore grafted the Persian 
rose upon an English stem, 
and in this also some of the 
admirers of Omar and Fitz- 
Gerald have discovered a poetic 
significance. Having briefly 
told the story of his relations 
with these rose-bushes, Mr. 
Simpson concluded by quoting 
a short poem which Mr. Grant 
Allen had sent to him, with 
an expression of regret at his 
inability to be present 


roses 


seed, 


Hlere, on FitzGerald’s 
from Omar’s tomb, 
To lay fit tribute, 
singers flock; 
Long with a double fragrance 
let it bloom, 
This rose of 
English stock. 
Mr. Moncure Conway, an 
American author, responded 
on behalf of his own country ; and Mr. Edward Clodd, the 
distinguished folklorist, read a short poem by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. Colonel Kerrich, as one of the executors and as a 
nephew of the deceased poet, briefly replied, expressing 
his immense gratification at the whole ceremony, and the 
proceedings terminated. C.K. § 
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FAM [, 


LTIOUGH 
we had been 
one man 
short all day, 
and there 
was a plain 
threat of 
rain in the 
hot air, 
everybody 
left the hay 
field long 
before sun- 
down. It 
was too 
much to ask 
of human 
nature to 

stay off up in the remote meadows, when such remarkable things were happening down 
around the house. 

Marcellus Jones and I were in the pasture, watching the dog get the cows together for 
the homeward march. He did it so well and, withal, so willingly, that there was no call for 
us to trouble ourselves in keeping up with him. We waited instead at the open bars until 
the hay-wagon had passed through, rocking so heavily in the ancient pitch-hole as it did 
so that the driver was nearly thrown off his perch on top of the high load. ‘Then we put 
up the bars, and fell in close behind the haymakers. A rich cloud of dust far ahead on the 
road suggested that the dog was doing his work even too willingly, but for the once we 
feared no rebuke. Almost anything might be condoned that day. 

Five grown-up men walked abreast down the highway, in the shadow of the towering 
wagon mow, clad much alike in battered straw hats, grey woollen shirts open at the neck, and 
rough oll trousers bulging over the swollen, creased ankles of thick boots. One had a scythe 
on his arm; two others bore forks over their shoulders. By request, Hi ‘'uckerman aliowed 
me to carry his sickle. 

Although my present visit to the farm had been of only a few days’ duration—and those 
days of strenuous activity darkened by a terrible grief —I had come to be very friendly 
with Mr. Tuckerman. He took a good deal more notice of me than the others did; and, 
when chance and leisure afforded, addressed the bulk of his remarks to me. ‘This favouritism, 
though it fascinated me, was not without its embarrassing side. Hi ‘Tuckerman had taken 
part in the battle of Gaines’ Mill two years before, and had been shot straight through the 
One could still see the deep scar on each of his cheeks, a sunken and hairless pit 
in among his sandy beard. His heroism in the war, and his good qualities as a citizen, had 
earned for him the esteem of his neighbours, and they saw to it that he never wanted for 
jut their present respect for him stopped short of the pretence that they enjoyed 
attempted conversation, people movel away, or began 
Being a sensitive man, he had 


tongue, 


work, 
hearing him talk. Whenever he 
boisterous dialogues with one another to drown him out. 
come to prefer silence to these rebuffs among those he knew. But he still had a try at the 
occasional polite stranger—and I suppose it was in this capacity that I won his heart. Though 
I never of my own initiative understood a word he said, Marcellus sometimes interpreted 
as-ntence or so for me, and I listened to all the rest with a fraudulently wise face. 
only a solitary illustration of the tax thus levied on our friendship, IT may mention that when 
Ath !-ah-aah !-uh,’? he meant  Rappahwaunock,’’ and he did this 


lo give 


Hi Tuckerman said 
rather better than a good many other words. 

** Rappahannock,’’ alas! was a word we 
Chickahominy and Rapidan, and that odd Chattahoochee, the sound of which raised always 
notion that the geography-makers must have achieved it in their 


heard often enough in those days, along with 


in my boyish mind the 
baby-talk period. These strange So ithern river names, and many others, were as familiar to 
four other untravelled Dearborn County farmers as the noise of their own 
Only when their slow 


the ears of these 
shallow Nedahma rattling over its pebbles in the valley yonder. 
fancy fitted substance to these names they saw in mind’s eye durk, sinister, swampy currents, 
deep and silent and discoloured with human blood. 

‘Two of these men who strode along behind the wagon were young half-uncles of mine, 
Myron and Warren Turnbull, stout, thick-shouldered; honest fellows not much out of their 
tecns, who worked hard, said little, and were always lumped together in speech by their 
fumily, the hired help, and the neighbours as “the boys.’’ They asserted themselves so 
rarely, and took everything as it came with such docility, that I myself, being in my eleventh 
year, thought of them as very young indeed. Next them walked a man, hired just for the 
haying, named Philleo, and then, scuffling along over the uneven humps and hollows on 
the outer edge of the road, came Si Hummaston, with the ec upty ginger-beer pail knocking 


against his knees, 


As Tuckerman's ‘“‘Hi’’ stood for Hiram, so I assume the other’s ‘Si’? meant Silas, or 
possibly Cyrus. I daresay no one, not even his mother, had ever callel him by his full name 
I know that my companion, Marcellus Jones, who wouldn't be thirteen until after Thanks- 
giving, habitually addressed him as Si, and almost daily I resolved that I would do so 
myself. He was a man of more than fifty, I should think, tall, lean, and what Marcellus 
called ‘‘ bible-backed.’? He had a short iron-grey beard and long hair. Whenever there 
was any very hard or steady work going, he generally gave out and went to sit in the 
shade, holding a hand flat over his heart, and shaking his head dolefully. This kept a good 
many people from hiring him, and even in haying-time, when everybody on two legs is of 
some use, I fancy he would often have been left out if it hadn’t been for my grandparents. 
They respected him on account of his piety and his moral character, and always had him 
He was said to be the only hired man in the township who 
He looked at one slowly, with the mild 


down when extra work began. 
could not be goaded in some way into swearing. 
expression of a heifer calf. 

We had come to the crown of the hill, and the wagon started down the stceper incline, 
with a great groaning of the brake. The men, by some tacit understanding, halted, and 
overlooked the scene. 

The big old stone farmhouse —part of which is said to date almost to Revolutionary times— 
was just below us, so near, indeed, that Marcellus said he had once skipped a scaling- 
stone from where we stood to its roof. The dense, big-leafed foliage of a sap-bush, sheltercd 
in the basin which dipped from our feet, pretty well hid this roof now from view. 
Further on, heavy patches of a paler, brighter green marked the orchard, and framed one 
side of a cluster of barns and stables, at the end of which three or four belated cows were 
loitering by the trough. It was so still that we could hear the clatter of the stanchicas 
as the rest of the herd sought their places inside the milking-barn. 

The men, though, had no eyes for all this, but bent their gaze fixedly on the road down 
at the bottom. For a way this thoroughfare was bordered by a row of tall poplars, which, as 
we were placed, receded from the vision in so straight a line that they seemed one high, fat 
tree. Beyond these one saw only a line of richer green, where the vine- wrapped rail-fences 
cleft their way between the ripening ficlds, 

**T’d a took my oath it was them,” said Philleo. ‘‘T can spot them greys as fur’s I can 
They turned by the school-house, there, or I'll cat it, school-ma’am'n’ all. An’ 
the buggy was follerin’ ’em too.”’ 

“Yes, I thought it was them,’ said 
hand. 

‘But they ought to got past the poplars by this time, then,’’ remarked Warren. 

** Why, they ’ll be drivin’ as slow as molasses in January,’ put in Si Iummaston. ‘* When 
you come to think of it, it is pretty nigh the same as a regular funeral. You mark my 
words, your father’ll have walked them greys every step o’ the road. I s’pose he’ll drive 
himself—he wouldn't trust bringin’ Alvy home to nobody else, would he? I know J 
wouldn’t, if the Lord had given me such a son; but then He didn’t!”’ 

‘*No, He didu’t!’? commented the first speaker, in an unnaturally loud tone of voice, 
to break in upon the chance that Hi Tuckerman was going to try to talk. jut Hi only 
stretched out his arm, pointing the forefinger toward the poplars. 

Sure enough, something was in motion down at the base of the shadows on the road. 
Then it crept forward, out in the sunlight, and separated itself into two vehicles. A farm 
wagon came first, drawn by a team of grey horses. Close after it followed a buggy, 
with its black top raised. Both advanced so slowly that they seemed scarcely to be moving 
at all. 

‘*Well, I swan!’ 
drivin’ the wagon after all! 
done too, if I’d be’n your father. Yes, it does look more correct, 
like that. I s’pose that’s Alvy’s widder, in the buggy there with him.’’ 

** Yes, that’s Serena—it looks like her little girl with her,’’ said Myron, gravely. 

‘*T s’pose we might ’s well be movin’ along down,’’ observed his brother, and at that we 
all started. 

We walked more slowly now, matching our gait to the snail-like 
As we drew near to the gate, the three hired men instinctively fell behind 
the brothers, and in that position the group halted on the grass, facing our drive-way where 
it left the main road. Nota word was uttered by anyone. When at last the wagon came up, 
Myron and Warren took off their hats, and the others followed suit, all holding them poised at 
the level of their shoulders. 

Dana Pillsbury, carrying himself rigidly upright on the box-seat, drove past us with eyes 
fixed straight ahead, and a face as coldly expressionless as that of a wooden Indian. ‘1 
wagon was covered all over with rubber blankets, so that whatever it bore was hidden. Only 
a few paces behind came the buggy, and my grandfather, old Arphaxed Turnbull, went by in 


’ 
see em. 


Myron, shading his eyes with his brown 


’ 


exclaimed Si Ilummaston, after a minute—‘‘it’s Dana Pillsbury 
Well—I dunno—yes, I guess that’s prob’bly what I’d a 
his follerin’ on behind, 


progress of those 


coming toward us. 


his turn with the same averted, far-away gaze, and the same resolutely stolid countenance 


He held the restive young carriage horse down to a decorous walk, a single firm hand on the 
tight reins, without so much as looking at it. The strong yellow light of the declining sun 
poured full upon his long grey beard, his shaven upper lip, his dark-skinned, lean, domineering 
face—and made me think of some hard and gloomy old Prophet seeing a vision in the baci 
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part of the Old Testament. If that woman beside him, 
swathed in heavy black raiment, and holding a child up 
against her arm, was my Aunt Serena, I should never have 





gucsse d it. 

We put on our hats again, and walked up the drive-way 
with measured step behind the carriage, till it stopped at the 
side-piazza stoop. The wagon had passed on towards the big 
new red barn—and crossing its course I saw my Aunt Em, 
bareheaded and with her sleeves rolled up, going to the cow- 
barn with a milking-pail in her hand. She was walking 
quickly, as if in a great hurry. 

‘There ’s your Ma,’’ I whispered to Marcellus, assuming 
that he would share my surprise at her rushing off like this, 
instead of waiting to say ‘‘ How-d’-do”’ to Serena. He only 
nodded knowingly, aud said nothing. 

No one else said much of anything. Myron and Warren 
shook hands in stiff solemnity with the veiled and craped 
sister-in-law, when their father had helped her and her 

l r, and one of them remarked in a 
hot spell seemed to keep up right 


. from the bug 
constrained way that the 
along. ‘The newcomers ascended the steps to the open door, 
and the woman and child went inside. Old Arphaxed turned 

he threshold, and seemed to behold us for the first time. 

‘ter you ‘ve put out the horse,’’ he said, ‘*I want the 
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where I was still treated well and enjoyed myself. This year 
it was understood that my mother was coming out to bring me 
home later on. 

The other child of that first marriage was a girl, who was 
spoken of in youth as Emmeline, but whom I knew now as 
Aunt Em’. She was a silent, tough-fibred, hard-working 
creature, not at all good-looking, but relentlessly neat, and the 
best cook I ever knew. Even when the house was filled with 
extra hired men, no one ever thought of getting in any female 
help, so tireless and so resourceful was Em. She did all the 
housework there was to do, from cellar to garret, was con- 
tinually lending a hand in the men’s chores, made more butter 
than the household could eat up, managed a large kitchen- 
garden, and still had a good deal of spare time, which she spent 
in sitting out on the piazza in a starched pink calico gown, 
knitting the while she watched who went up and down the 
road. When you knew her, you understood how it was that 
the original Turnbulls had come into that part of the country 
just after the Revolution, and in a few years chopped down 
all the forests, dug up all the stumps, drained the swail-lands, 
and turned the entire place from a wilderness into a flourish- 
ing and fertile home for civilised people. I used to feel, when 
I looked at her, that she would have been quite equal to doing 
the whole thing herself. 


Ws 


sullenly conceded, it turned out that Jones was a widower, and 
hada boy nine or ten years old, named Marcellus, who was in 
a sort of orphan asylum in Vermont. ‘There were more angry 
scenes between father and daughter, and a good deal more 
bad blood, before it was finally agreed that the boy also should 
come to live on the farm. 

All this had happened in 1860 or 1861. Jones had some- 
what improved on acquaintance. He knew about lightning 
rods, and had been able to fit out all the farm buildings with 
them at cost price. He had turned a little money now and 
again in trades with hop-poles, butter-firkins, shingles, and 
the like, and he was very ingenious in mending and fixing up 
odds and ends. Le made shelves, and painted the woodwork, 
and put a tar roof on the summer kitchen. Even Martha, the 
second Mrs. Turnbull, came finally to admit that he 
handy about a house. 

This Martha became the head of the houschold while Em 
was still a little girl, She was a heavy woman, mentally as 
well as bodily, rather prone to a peevish view of things, and 
greatly given to pride in herself and her position, but honest, 
charitable in her way, and not unkindly at heart. On the 
whole, she was a good stepmother, and Em probably got on 
quite as well with her as she would have done with her own 
mother—even in the matter of the mowing-machine agent. 
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To Martha three sons were born. The two younger ones, 
Myron and Warren, have already been seen. The eldest boy, 
Alva, was the pride of the family, and for that matter, of the 
whole section. 

Alva 
smallest 
thing 


vas he. 


to college. From his 
that he had great 
him, so handsome and clever and winning a lad 
Through the 
honour man of his class, and he finished in a blaze of glory by 


the first Turnbull to go 
boyhood it had been manifest 
before 


wis 


each of his schooling years he wa 
taking the Clark Prize, and practically everything clse within 
He 
Octavius, in the office of Judge Schermerhorn, and in a little 
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marry them. Alva Turnbull was, however, up to the standard. 


It could not be said, of course, that his home surrounding 
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quite matched those of his bride ; but, on the other lant, she 
Was nearly two years his senior, and this was held to make 
matters about even. 

In a year orso came the War, and nowhere in the North 
did patriotic excitement run higher than in this old Abclition 
stronghold of upper Dearborn, Public meetings were held, 
and nearly a whole regiment was raised in Octavius and the 
surrounding towns alone. Alva ‘lurnbull made the most 
stirring and important speech at the first big gathering, and 
sent a thrill through the whole countryside by claiming the 
privilege of heading the list of volunteers. He was made a 
Captain by general acclaim, and went off with his company in 
time to get chased from the field of Bull Run. When he came 
home on a furlough in 1863 he was a Major, and later on he 
rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel. We understand vaguely that 
he might have climbed vastly higher in promotion but for the 
fact that he was too moral and conscientious to get on 
very well with his immediate superior, Gencral Boyce, of 
‘Thessaly, who was notoriously a drinking man. 

It was glory enough to have him at the farm, on that visit 
of his, even as a Major. His old parents literally abased 
themselves at his feet, quite tremulous in their awed pride at 
his greatness. It made it almost too much to have Serena 
there also, this fair, thin-faced, prim-spoken daughter of the 
Walsworths, and actually to call her by her first name. It 
was haying time, I remember, but the hired men that year 
did not eat their meals with the family, and there was even a 
question whether Marcellus and [ were socially advanced 
enough to come to the table where Serena and her husband 
were feeding themselves in state with a novel kind of silver 
implement called a four-tined fork. If Em hadn’t put her 
foot down, out to the kitchen we should both have gone, I 
fancy. As it was, we sat decorously at the far end of the 
table, and asked with great politeness to have things passed 
to us which by standing up we could have reached as well as 
not. It was slow, but it made us feel immensely respectable, 
almost as if we had been born Wadsworths:ourselves. 

We agreed that Serena was “ stuck-up,’’ and Marcellus 
reported Aunt Em as feeling that her bringing along with her 
a nursemaid to be waited on hand and foct, just to take care of 
a baby, was an imposition bordering upon the intolerable. He 
suid that that was the sort of thing the English did until 
George Washington rose and drove them out. But we both 
felt that Alva was splendid. 

Ile was a fine creature physically —taller even than old 





** You'd better 


Arphaxed, with huge square shoulders and a mighty frame. I 
could recall him as without whiskers, but now he hada waving, 
lustrous brown beard, the longest and biggest I ever saw. He 
didn’t pay much attention to us boys, it was true; but he was 
affable when we came in his way, and he gave Myron and 
Warren each a dollar bill when they went to Octavius to see 
the Fourth of July doings. In the evening some of the more 
important neighbours would drop in, and then Alva would talk 
about the War, and patriotism, and saving the Union, tillit was 
like listening to Congress itself. He had a rich, big voice 
which filled the whole room, so that the hired men could hear 
every word out in the kitchen; but it was even more affecting 
to see him walking with his father down under the poplars, 
with his hands making orator’s gestures as he spoke and old 
Arphaxed looking at him and listening with shining eyes. 

Well, then he and his wife went away to visit her folks, and 
then we heard he had left to join his regiment. From time to 
time he wrote to his father—letters full of high and loyal 
sentiments, which were printed next week in the Octavius 
Transcript, and the week aiterin the Thessaly Banner of Liberty. 
Whenever any of us thought about the War—and who thought 
much of anything clse’—it was always with Alva as the pre- 
dominant figure in every picture. 

Sometimes the arrival of a letter for Aunt Em, or a chance 
remark about a broken chair or a clock hopelessly out of kilter, 
woul recall for the moment the fact that Abel Jones was also 
at the scat of war. He had enlisted on that very night when 
Alva headed the roll of honour, and he had marched away in 
Alva’s company. Somehow he got no promotion, but remained 
in the ranks. Not even the members of the family were shown 
the letters Aunt Em received, much less the printers of the 
newspapers. They were indeed poor misspelled scrawls, 
about which noone displayed any interest orquestioned Aunt Em. 
Kiven Marcellus rarely spoke of his father, and seemed to share 
to the full the family’s concentration of thought upon Alva. 
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Thus matters stood when Spring began to play at being 
Summer in the year of ’64. The birds came and the trees 
burst forth into green, the sun grew hotter and the days 
longer, the strawberries hidden under the big leaves in our 
yard started into shape where the blossoms had been, quite in 
the ordinary, annual way, with us up North. But down where 
that dread thing they called ‘*'The War’? was going on, this 
coming of warm weather meant more awful massacre, more 
tortured hearts and desolated homes than ever before. I can’t 
be at all sure how much later reading and associations have 
helped out and patched up what seem to be my _ boyish 
recollections of this period; but it is, at all events, much 
clearer in my mind than are the occurrences of the week before 
last. 

We heard a good deal about how deep the mud was in 
Virginia that Spring. All the photographs and tin-types of 
officers which found their way to relat.ves at home now, showed 
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silently through the meal, aficrwards, but she went upstairs 
to her room before family prayers. ‘The next day ste was 
about as usual, doing the work and saying nothing. Marcellus 
told me that to the best of his belict no one had said any- 
thing to her on the subject. The old people were a shade 
more ceremonious in their manner towards her, and ** the 
and the hired men were on the look-out to bring iu 
water for her from the well, and to spare her as much as 
possible in the routine of chores, but no one talked about 
Jones. Aunt Em did not put on mourning. She made a 
black necktie for Marcellus to wear to church, but stayed away 
from meeting herself. 

A little more than a fortnight afterwards, Myron was 
walking down the road from the meadows cone afternoon, 
when he saw a man on horseback coming up from the poplars, 
galloping like mad in a cloud of dust. The two met at the 
gate. Jheman was one of the hired helps of the Wadswortlis, 
and he had ridden as hard as he could 
pelt from the Falls, fifteen miles away, 
with a message, which now he gave Myron 


boys”? 




























go up and give it to father yourself.” 


them in boots that came up to their thighs. Everybody 
understood that as soon as this mud dried up a little, there 
were to be most terrific doings. ‘The two great lines of armies 
lay scowling at each other, stillon that blood-soaked fighting 
ground between Washington and Richmond where they were 
three years before. Only now things were to go differently. 
A new General was at the head of affairs, and he was going in, 
with jaws set and nerves of steel, to smash, kill, burn, annihi- 
late, sparing nothing, looking not to right or left, till ths red 
road had been hewed through to Richmond. In the first weck 
of May this thing began—a push forward all along the line— 
and the North, with scared eyes and a fluttering heart, held 
its breath. 

My chief personal recollection of those historic forty days 
is that one morning I was awakened early by a noise in my 
bed-room, and saw my mother looking over the contents of the 
big chest of drawers which stood against the wall. She was 
getting out some black articles of apparel. When she dis- 
covered that I was awake, she told me in a low voice that my 
Uncle Alva had been killed. ‘Then a few weeks later my 
scheol closed, and I was packed off to the farm for the vacation. 
It will be better to tell what happened as I learned it there 
from Marcellus and the others. 

Along about the middle of May, the weekly paper came up 
from Octavius, and old Arphaxed Turnbull, as was his wont, 
read it over out on the piazza before supper. Presently he 
called his wife to him, and showed her something in it, 
Martha went out into the kitchen, where Aunt Em was getting 
the meal ready, and told her, as gently as she could, that there 
was very bad news for her; in fact, her husband, Abel Jones, 
had been killed in the first day’s battle in the Wilderness, 
something like a week before. Aunt Em said she didn’t 
believe it, and Martha brought in the paper and pointed out 
the fatal line to her. It was not quite clear whether this con- 
vinced Aunt Em or not. She finished getting supper, and sat 


to read. Both man and beast dripped 
sweat, and trembled with fatigued excite- 


ment. The youngster eyed them, and 
then gazed meditatively at the sealed 


envelope in his hand. 

*T s’pose you know what’s inside?” 
he asked, looking up at last. 

The man in the saddle noddcd, with a 
tell-tale look on his face, and breathing 
heavily. 

Myron handed the letter 


back, and 


‘ pushed the gate open. ‘* You’d better go 
up and give it to father yourself,’’ he said. 
*T ain't got the heat to face him-— jest 

now, at any rate.”’ 
Marcellus was fishing that afternoon, 


over in the creek which ran through the 
woods. Just as at last he was making up 
his mind that it must be about time to go 
after the cows, he saw Myron sitting on a 
log beside the forest path, whittling 
mechanically, and staring at the foliage 
a before him, in an obvious brown study. 
Marcellus went up to him, and had to 
speak twice before Myron turned his head 
and looked up. 

“Oh! it’s you, eh, Bubb?’’’ he re- 
marked dreamily, and began gazing once 
more into the thicket. 

*“What’s the matter?” 
puzzled boy. 

**T euess Alvy’s dead,’’ replied Myron. 
To the lad’s comments and questions he 
made small answer. ‘‘ No,’’ he said at last, 
**T don’t feel much like goin’ home jest 
now. Lea’ me alone here, 1711 prob’ly 
turn up later on.’’ And Marcellus wont 
alone to the pasture, and thence, at the 
tail of his bovine procession, home. 

When he arrived he regretted not 
having remained with Myron in the woods 
It was like coming into something which 
was prison, hospital, and tomb in one. 
‘The household was paralysed with horror 
and fright. Martha had gone to bed, or 
rather had been put there by Em, and all 
through the night, when he woke up, le 
heard her broken and hysterical voice in 
moans and screams. The men had hitched 
up the greys, and Arphaxed Turnbull was 
getting into the buggy to drive to Octavius 
for news when the boy came up. Ile 
looked twenty years older than he had at 
noon—all at once turned into a chalk- 
faced, trembling, infirm old man—and 
could hardly see to put his foot on the 
carriage-step. Hisson Warren had offered 
to go with him, and had been rebuifed 
almost with fierceness. Warren and the 
others silently bowed their heads before 
this mood ; instinct told them that nothing 
but Arphaxed’s show of temper held him 
from collapse—from falling at their feet 
and grovelling on the grass with cries and 
sobs of anguish, perhaps even dying in a 
fit. After he had driven off they forebore 
to talk to one another, but went about 
noisclessly with drooping chins and 
knotted brows. 

‘*It jest took the tuck out of every- 
thing,’ said Marcellus, relating these 
tragic events tome. ‘There was not much 
else to tell. Martha had had what they 
call brain-fever, and had emerged from 
this some weeks afterward a pallid and 
dim:-cycd ghost of her former self, sitting 
for hours together in her rocking chair 
in the unused parlour, her hands idly in her lap, her poor 
thoughts glued ceaselessly to that vague far-off Virginia 
which folks told about as hot and sunny, but which her 
mind’s eye saw under the gloom of an endless and dreadful 
night. Arphaxed had gone South, still defiantly alone, to bring 
back the body of his boy. An acquaintance wrote to them of his 
being down sick in Washington, prostrated by the heat and 
strange water; but even from his sick bed he had sent on 
orders to an undertaking firm out at the front, along with 
a hundred dollars, their price in advance for embalming. 
Then, recovering, he had himself pushed down to headquarters, 
or as near them as civilians might approach, only to learn that 
he had passed the precious freight on the way. He posted 
back again, besieging the railroad officials at every point with 
inquiries, scolding, arguing, beseeching in turn, until at last 
he oveitook his quest at Dearborn Junction, only a score of 
miles from home. 

Then only he wrote, telling people his plans. He came 
first to Octavius, where a funeral service was held in the fore- 
noon, With military honours, the Wadsworths as the principal 
mourners, and a memorable turn-out of distinguished citizens. 
The town-hall was draped with mourning, and so was Alva’s 
pew in the Episcopal Chureh, which he had deserted his 
ancestral Methodism to join after his marriage. Old Arphaxed 
listened to the novel burial service of his son’s communion, 
and watched the clergyman in his curious white and black 
vestments, with sombre pride. He himself needed and 
deserved only a plain and homely religion, but it was fitting 
that his boy should have organ music and flowers, and a ritual. 

Dana Pillsbury had arrived in town early in the morning 
with the greys, and a neighbour’s boy had brought in the 
buggy. Immediately after dinner Arphaxed had gathered up 
Alva’s widow and little daughter, and started the funeral 
cortége upon its final homeward stage. 

And so I saw them arrive on that July afternoon. 
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The centenary of the death, Oct. 16, 1793, of the most 
eminent of British surgeons, anatomists, and physiologists 
in the last century is a suitable occasion for reproducing his 
portrait, which was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
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John Hunter, born July 14, 1728, had a brother, 
William Hunter, ten years older than himself, who studied 
medicine and surgery at Edinburgh and in London, became 
a lecturer on those subjects in Covent Garden and a suc- 
cessful practitioner, especially in midwifery; he won the 
favour of King George III. and Queen Charlotte, was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy at the Royal Academy. The merit 
and reputation of William Hunter, as a_ physician, 
accoucheur, and scientific investigator, were of the highest 
order, and his library and museum, bequeathed to the 
University of Glasgow, form a noble monument of his 
but his fame has perhaps been 
It was in 


knowledge and industry ; 
since eclipsed by that of his younger brother. 
1748 that John Hunter, who had been three years an 
apprentice to his brother-in-law, Mr. Buchanan, a cabinet- 
maker at Glasgow, came to London to join William Hunter 
as assistant in the dissecting-room which the latter had 
established, years before, for the 
students of anatomy. John Hunter soon became a pupil 
of Cheselden, then surgeon to Chelsea Hospital, and was 
Hospital. In 1753 he 
intending to take 
practice as a 


two instruction of 


afterwards at Bartholomew's 
entered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
a degree which would qualify him to 
physician, but his University education was never com- 
pleted. IIe seems to have soon changed ‘his purpose, 
resolving to devote whole attention and 
anatomy, and pursued his further studies at St. George's 
Hospital. 
delivered a portion of the annual course of lectures there 
until his health gave way, when he procured an appoint- 
ment as staff surgeon in the Army, with which he served, 
chiefly in Spain and Portugal, till the peace of 1763. On his 
return to England he commenced pra tice as a surgeon in 
His professional earnings in the first five years 


his to surgery 


Becoming a partner in his brother’s school he 


London. 
were scarcely enough to support him, and he formed 
but was often embarrassed for money 
his and collections 
of specimens. In 1767 he 
was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Soc iety, and in the fol- 


classes of pupils, 


to defray the cost of researches 


he came surgeon 


This 


appointment secured his posi- 


lowing year 
to St. George’s Hospital. 


during twenty-five 
fame continually 
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of Inspector-General of Hos- 


and 
his 


tion, 
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increased. 


Among his pupils were 
Jenner and Everard Home; 
the sister of the latter became 
John Hunter's From 
the time of his appointment to 
St. George’s Hospital, the life 
of John Hunter was occupied 
with constant and 
investigations of every branch 


pitals. 
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There 


also a collection of nearly a thousand skeletons, besides 


respiration, locomotion ; second, 


was 


collections of 3000 plants and animals, 1200 fossils, and 
2500 pathological specimens, illustrating the 
and effects of This 
chased from Hunter's family for £15,000, to be presented 
to the Royal College 
maintained and gre itly augmented. 

John Hunter’s published writings are 
volumes, edited by Mr. J. F. 
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OF JOHN 


regarded monstrous formations as exhibiting a reversion 
to the natural type the scale of 
creation. His remarks on fosssil bones prove also that he 
discerned the elements of paleontological inquiry. In 
prac tical surgery, also, and in pathology, he has the merit 
first accurately the 


of animals lower in 


of having observed disease of 
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observed. 
tionsamong his manuscripts they were, unhappily, neglected 


by his literary executors, and have been destroyed. 
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A NEST OF SINGING BIRDS. 
The Poets and the Poetry of the Century: Robert Bridges and 
Cont mporary Poets. Edited by A. H. Miles. (London : 
Hutchinson and Co. 1893.)—If Mr. Alfred Miles had been 
‘*a man of wicked cheer, a sneering man adune to see,”’ he 
would probably have prefixed as motto to this volume those 
famous verses from Mr. Matthew Arnold's ‘‘ New Age,” 
in which that poet, in his double character of vates, spoke of 
the ** poets like Shakespeare’ and the ** beautiful souls.” 
But I should judge Mr. Miles from his book, in this and 
other volumes, to be a man whom the fairy godmother has 
not cursed with a nasty sardonic spirit; at any rate, he has 
here held up to us a very interesting mirror of our own age 
in poetry. The youngest singers of the nearly eighty who 
tigure here are very young indeed. As the eldest happen 
to be my own contemporaries within five or six years, 
I hope they are not very old, even if I have the 
five or six years to my advantage. 
Of the arrangement of the volume it is a little hard 
to speak. Mr. Miles has given the bulk of it to the 
majority of his selections; he has included some 
more in a sort of appendix headed ‘Ac Etiam” 
‘I should have said ** Atgue Etiam ” if I had said it at all, 
but never mind); and a third class are huddled yet 
more tightly and ungraciously together with a line or 
two each of mention—no quotation at all. It would be 
exceedingly rash to enter into the fitness or unfitness 
of this partition. I trow that those who have not received 
the greater honours would not particularly thank. me for 
condoling with them, while those who have escaped the 
lesser would certainly have my life (or wish to do so) for 
challenging their ‘‘ class.” I shall only say that the dis- 
tribution has sometimes caused the eyebrows of astonish- 
ment to rise outside the brain of inability to comprehend. 
In one point, however, Mr. Miles shall have my suffrage, 
for what it is worth, without stint or hesitation. He 
is the first person, I think, who in any such selection 
has set Mr. Robert Bridges in his proper 
shall not enter into any argument as to 
ere, partly because there is no room, and partly 
it would be quite All points are 
1ot to be argued; it is sometimes best to meet the gain- 
sayer with a polite ** Ah! You think so *” and to pass to 
the order of the day. The order of the day is a tolerably 
rich order. I love the poet--major when I can get him; 
minor, when I cannot; and I would at any time rather 
have a twenty books clothed in black and red of his (and he 
rather affects black and red nowadays, the poet) than 
rich, rebeck, or psalterye—with the last two of 
which, indeed, I should not in the least know what to do. 
It is rather pleasant to me to find that there is hardly 


score 


useless, 


robes 


ith frankness, I should never have dreamed of 
putting in any such selection. On the other hand, I find, 
with some surprise, that more than one of the selected is put 
rather lower than I should put him, which has not been a 
m experience in this publication. This is especially 
the case with the late Mr. O'Shaughnessy, a poet of the 
strangest lapses and gaps and flaws and inequalities, but 
a poet if ever there was one. It is with unending sur- 
prise that I find my friend Dr. Garnett denying him ‘‘a 
keen and sympathetic insight into life.” I should say that 
] is just what he had—though the insight might be 
as the boring of 1] 


comm 


an artesian well. 
‘Barcarolle,” of the 
‘Fountain of Tears,” Summer come without 

the Rose ?”’ (which are here), but of the splendid prelude to 
‘* Music and Moonlight,” ‘‘ We are the music-makers, and 
-e are the dreamers of dreams”; of the ** Aloe Song” in 

volume, of the verses in the opening poem of the 

ic of Women,” which begin ‘* Oh, when the shroud of 

i pre id,’ had something more than the root of the 

ter in him—he had the flower and fruit. True, he had 

He seems to me (for I may as well say 
ven the least personal knowledge of 
It was very unlucky for 


row as well as deep 
author not mer 


e same 


drawbacks. 
that I never had e 
him) deficient in s« holarship. 
him that his verse appeared just in the heyday 
of Mr. Swinburne’s, and took real and more 
apparent colour from his greater contemporary. He would 
probably never have done very much, and very possibly 
did do the best that was in him. But that best was poetry. 
And no one who has, as ¢ / Shaughnessy had, insight into 
Love can be charged with failure of insight into Life. 

Perhaps this digression on a poet who has always 
seemed to me to have been astoundingly undervalued has 
carried me a little away. But these poor old dead are both 
safer subjects and more deserving than the living, who 
have plenty of time in which to have justice done them. 
Besides, some of the living appear to wish not te be 
handled. Mr. Henley and Mr. Watson, for instance, have 
articles but no extracts tacked to their names; so that only 
a very impolite man would indulge in comment on them. 
To say what I should and what I should not have given of 
what here appears from Mr. Lang and Mr. Gosse, from 
Mr. Stevenson and Madame Darmesteter and Mr. Kipling, 
would be a very idle way of filling up room. Let me only 
bless Providence and Mr. Miles for the reproduction once 
more of ** The Ballad of East and West.” It is impossible 
to print that noble thing too often, and, for my part, if I 
were bidden to emulate the Marquis of Halifax and write 
some ‘* Caution I a Parliament Man,” I 
should say, ‘‘] ike | ir 


some 


Choice of 


Khyber knife and the wondrous 
comes from and doth heartily 


whole 


that he knows where that line 
approve of and sympathise with the 
poem.” 

This is, however, something of a 
nine’” Ihave said that there are some eighty names here, 
and I cannot have mentioned many more than eight. All 
that I can sav is that, if I am to mention ‘the lave,” the 
Editor must give me a great deal more than he has 
allotted. There are more than seven hundred pages in the 
book, and there is hardly a page which might not be made 


case of ‘* Where are the 


space 
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profitable if only in the old alarming way for ‘“ reproof and 
correction,’ while I verily believe that a very large propor- 
tion might be made profitable for enjoyment and for giving 
the reasons of the enjoyment. After all, it is a much better 
thing than prose, is verse. It is all very well to rail at 
Wein, Weib, und Gesang, but can the red and raging eye of 
imagination conceive anything more awful than, anything 
so dreary as, a world of Water and Men and Prose ? 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE DISCOVERER OF MASHONALAND. 
Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa. Being the 
Narrative of the Last Eleven Years Spent by the Author 
on the Zambesi and its Tributaries; with an Account of 
the Colonisation of Mashunaland and the Progress of the 
Gold Industry in that Country. By Frederick Courtney 
Selous, C.M.Z.S. With numerous illustrations and map. 
(London: Rowland Ward and Co., Limited.)—Mr. Selous’s 
book appears with a timeliness which must be a joy to his 
publishers. He was practically the discoverer of Mashona- 
land; he has traversed it for many years in all directions 
in search of game and minerals; it was he who led the 
expedition of the Chartered Company to take possession of 
it; he wrote this book about it ; and now he is in command 
of Fort Tuli, one of the four forts of the Company, pre- 
paring for the onslaught of Lobengula’s warriors. It is 
not often that an author contrives to have his book on the 
market at the very moment of the outbreak of hostilities 
in the country he describes. We are on the eve of another 
South African war. It may be short and sharp, consisting 
of a couple of engagements between the Company’s citizen- 
soldiers and the savages who find so much misplaced 
sympathy in this country; but we must not forget that 
the defeat of Dr. Jameson would commit the British 
Government to a series of military operations which 
could only be conducted with much deliberation, and in 
such force as to render repulse impossible. And this is 
the way that every war in the painful catalogue which 
South Africa offers to memory has begun. A thousand 
Englishmen are in and around the Chartered Company’s 
forts; Lobengula is said to have twenty thousand fighting 
men, many of whom, by the irony of fate or the folly 
which leads civilised nations to trade arms, ammunition, 
and aleoholic drinks with savages, are armed with rifles 
which Mr. Rhodes himself prese nted to the Matabele Chief. 
Mashonaland is not a place where ‘‘a thousand men may 
well be stopped by three,” but there is every reason to 
believe that the confidence shown in the Company's forces 
in their ability to teach Lobengula a lesson which shall 
make the Mashonas safe for ever from their bloodthirsty 
enemies and leave Mashonaland a peaceful place for British 
colonists, is not erroneous. Mr. Selous himself regards the 
struggle as bound to come, if not now then later, and if he 
be right, then the sooner the better. The Government has 
withdrawn its prohibition of active measures, and the next 
few weeks will decide the issue. 

Mr. Selous has been all his life a professional hunter of 
big game, and there is hardly a first-rate museum in the 
world which does not offer examples of his prowess. Ten 
years ago he decided to give up his roving hunting life and 
accepted a post as ostrich farmer. LBefore settling down 
he came to England for a holiday, but on his return to 
South Africa he found that commercial depression had 
ruined his employer, and that the ostrich-farming busi- 
ness had sunk to an ebb at which no profit was to be made. 
Fortunate?y he had noted down a number of orders from 
European collectors and museums to supply skins and 
skeletons of African fauna, so he once more bought oxen 
and wagons and started for the interior. This volume is 
the result, and as a record of hunting adventures it is 
almost without equal. Any reader interested in sport will 
find half its contents of fascinating interest. There is 
hardly a wild beast of importance e that he has not met face 
to face and vanquished in fair fight, often running entirely 
unnecessary risks from mere love of his occupation 
and confidence in his own eye and hand and heart. It is 
to be feared that his success with a small-bore rifle will 
prove disastrous to other people, for to plant a bullet in the 
heart or brain of a lion, elephant, rhinoceros, or buffalo 
with a weapon of the calibre used in a Scotch deer-forest is 
an undertaking which not more than one hunter in a 
thousand could safely attempt. Use the biggest bore rifle 
you can carry, is the safe rule for the big game hunter, and 
Mr. Selous’s brilliant exploits should be regarded as the 
exceptions which prove it. There is not space in these 
columns to give illustrative extracts of Mr. Selous’s exciting 
adventures, so graphically because so simply and modestly 
told, so the statement must suffice that so many of them 
have never been gathered between the covers of a single 
book. And I can assure anybody who has ever seen ‘‘ the 
fierce light. which scintillates from the eyes of a wounded 
lion or any other of the large Felidw,” as Mr. Selous truly 
describes it, that they will live again in his pages through 
the most charmed and fascinating moments of their lives. 

In considering what Mr. Selous has to say about 
Mashonaland, one must remember the French proverb 
beginning, A tous les parents, leurs enfants. We discovered 
the place ; he knows more about it than any man living; 
he has led British colonists to it, and it is only natural that 
he should be prejudiced in its favour. ‘It has already 
been thoroughly proved,” he says, ** alike in Mashunaland, 
Manica, Matabililand, at Salisbury, Umtali, and 
Bulawayo, that, given the most ordinary conditions of 
comfort, and freedom from excessive exposure, white 
men, women, and children enjoy as good health in these 
countries as in any other part of South-Africa.” Of its 
mineral wealth he declares there is not the slightest 
doubt, and he anticipates for Mashonaland the experience 
of California. ‘* Reefs innumerable in all parts of the 
country will be worked to advantage’; around each gold- 
mining centre agriculture will flourish, until at length, 
whether the gold lasts or not, a prosperous and perma- 
nently settled community will grow up. For himself he 
asks no better memory than to have been identified with 
the addition of Mashonaland to the British Empire ; and 
certainly, whatever the result may be, the name of Selous 
will be a household word there for ever, when the 
butchering raids of Lobengula and his impis have passed 
Iienry NorMAN. 
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FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 

From the Five Rivers. By Flora Annie Steel. (London: 
William Heinemann, 1893.)—-Mrs. Steel has chosen her 
subjects where Mr. Kipling has frequently chosen his. 
In consequence, a comparison must suggest itself; but it 
is no sooner suggested than dismissed—the methods of the 
two writers are absolutely different. Mrs. Steel uses some- 
times the short and snappy sentence, especially in those 
moments of bitterness which make her book attractive 
partly because they are artistically inevitable and partly 
because they are only moments. Yet the difference 
between her style and Mr. Kipling’s is the difference 
between the feminine and the masculine; and if one says 
that it is also in this case the difference between talent 
and genius, that is not to disparage Mrs. Steel—so many 
of us write along quite comfortably without even having 
talent. 

When Mrs. Steel uses the long sentence, it is, as a 
rule, for the purposes of description; and these long 
sentences are a weak point in the book. That she can 
observe is clear, and that she can write is also clear; but 
that she can write out several careful observations of one 
scene or person, so that the average reader can get all the 
good out of her sentence, is exceedingly doubtful. The 
secret of good descriptive writing, like the secret of good 
manners, lies in an ability to put one’s self in the place of 
another. Probably, Mrs. Steel's descriptions will be 
recognised with pleasure by those who know the person or 
thing described; but the untravelled Englishman, average 
and unpretentious, taking a standing luncheon in a hurry 
in Fleet Street, is not enabled by them to see clearly ; in 
description, in fact, Mrs. Steel often wants lucidity and 
directness. 

lor the rest, ‘‘Suttu’”? and “At a Girls’ School” are 
much stronger than anything else in the book, although 
‘*Gunesh Chund” is also good, and ** The Blue Monkey” 
illustrates quite admirably the sort of person the Hindu 
may be when he is made in England. ‘he verse in the 
volume is rather weak 
glass more—but I’d best hold my 


I could tell you a story—well, half a 


tongue, 

So Mian Fuzla had never his match! 
we were both young 
What the deuce am I saying? 
I'll tell how I swam the Chenab in full flood! Yes; by Allah! 


Come, that’s good! Why, when 


Jchannam be mine, but I cannot keep still! 
res ; I will. 


Now, that is the way in which the heroic pointsman 
talks in the recitations, and it is also the way in which 
Mr. Bret Harte’s miners talk when pressed for a story ; 
and no amount of * by Allah!” or ‘‘ Jehannam” will give 
it an individuality; so, too, the ‘* Harvest Song,” which 
is very good of its kind, is nevertheless of a kind — the 
drawing - room -song kind—and consequently wants 
distinction. 

But it would be ungrateful to end thus. There are not 
very many story books nowadays that are worth thinking 
about; and this is one of the few. There is individuality 
in the book, even though it is obscured in the verses, and 
so long as an author has that, it is always worth while 
for him to go on, and always possible that he may go far. 

Barry Pain. 
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THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
My first acquaintance with the Master of Balliol was made 
in the heather, somewhere on the slopes of the Table of 
Lorne. I remember a face of peculiar sweetness and 
long before 


by the 


gentleness under hair which was bleached 
The portrait of Mr. Jowett 
elder Richmond is a good, if a somewhat softened repre- 
him as he those distant 
Later, his features naturally became less mild and smooth, 
and perhaps the best likeness of him is that in chalk 


its natural day. 


sentation of Was in years, 


by M. Laugé. He always retained the comparative youth- 
fulness of aspect which goes with a round countenance 
and small features. There was always in him something 
unexpectedly and almost discordantly cherubic. His look 
could express cheerful amusement, or sympathy, or dis- 
approval, but perhaps, when he seemed to disapprove, his 
fancy was really absent ; he was not attending, but think- 
They knew the Master best who 
Salliol he had 
many junior friendsand pupils, some of them commemorated 
Many of 
were 


ing of other matters. 
knew him longest. As a young tutor at 
in Principal Shairp’s poem on Balliol scholars. 
these died before their old friend 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Walrond, 
Professor Sellar, Sir Alexander Grant. 

the elder generation, his pupil and fellow-worker in Plato, 


and tutor: such 


Mr. 


Lancaster, 


Professor Campbell, doubtless knew him most intimately, 
But 
women, and children ; 


he was always making new friends among men, 
and each would see him 
at a peculiar angle and in afresh light. Perhaps 
no one now living remembers him as an under- 
graduate, a young tutor, and as the head of a 
some he is the theologian 

heretical; to the 
assiduous student, who was not to be daunted, 


pre it college, To 
who was reckoned others 
who would never leave hold of his work, in face 
of the near shape of death. Others, again, 
best as the Master, the Vice- 


Chancellor, his time much devoured by ‘ meet- 


rem mibe l him 


Ile was an assiduous 


to others 


ings”? and committees. 
attendant of these 
i waste of a scholar’s span, but he took 


Many knew the 


gatherings, which 
seem 
them as a matter of duty. 
Master as a host, or 
for he mysteriously found time for 


as a guest in town or 
country ; 
everything. As a younger man, certainly, he 
borrowed many hours from the night. A friend 
tells ime that as an undergraduate he hardly 
Mr. 
staircase, offered to help him with his work, 
found that his 


only unoccupied hour was between one and two 


knew Jowett, who, meeting him on the 


and, on consulting his tablets, 


Ile was prodigal of 
must be added, 
others, No 


what he 


o'clock in the morning! 
his time, of his libour, and, it 
of his 
mortal knows the extent of his gifts: 
owned he se emed to hold in trust for the service 


of scholars, of scholarship, and of the college, 


money in the service of 


he would have strongly disliked any 
that he 
through the 


Living, 


allusion t6 these good deeds; nor, now 
break further 


To the world of readers he 


Is gone, can we 
fence of his reserve. 
was among the first of benefactors, for he made 
Plato golden a tongue in 


English as in Greek. 


speak nearly as 


These are a few of the aspects in which the 
Master was known, but the true man was only 
familiar to his nearest friends and to their 
children. To have been his friend was to have 
made a friend for a whole family, and of friends 
the trustiest, the indefatigable. Ile 
the tutor of my kinsmen, and he was 


cannot speak of him as they could have spoken; I knew him 


had 


mine. I 


most been 


own 


less well: my pet studies were not very congenial to 
him, for he, like mankind in general, cared but little 
for folk-lore anthropology. Ile 
for making me world 
as an undergraduate, write an essay on Wolf's 


and wis responsible 


vex the about Ilomer, for he 
made mye 
** Prolegomena,”’ But he frankly confessed, in later years, 
that he thought it time to drop the Ilomeric question, 
‘** Don’t write as if you were writing for a penny paper,” he 
sail to me in undergraduate times: it seems to have been 
When I went up to Balliol, 
a tutor; Dr. Scott, of the Diction- 

Mr. Woolcombe, a kind and good, 
but not a very modern man, was Dean of Chapel; Mr, 
T. Il. Green was a young tutor. To say that, between 


Dr. Scott and Mr. Woolcombe, Mr. Jowett 


environment would be 


a form of original sin. 
Mr. Jowett 


ary, was then Master. 


was still 


was Ina per- 


fectly symp ithetic rather genial 


than veracious. Mr. Green was beginning to be the 
Prophet of the College; his studies in Ilegel were 
applied to the illustration of Aristotle, and of life 
in general. Mr. Green’s lectures we all attended, and 


‘darkly held him great and wise.’ Not possessing a taste 


for metaphysics, I never became very Hegelian, nor at 


all went in the way of Robert Elsmere. The time had 
been when Mr. Jowett was reckoned ‘‘ dangerous,” a 
corrupter of belief. I never could guess why. In his 


‘* Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture” (in ‘“* Essays 
and Reviews ’’) he only seems to speak ** organised common- 
His remarks to men who mean to take orders, 


trouble,” might 


sense.” 


and who feel ‘‘a shade of have been 


THK 


Of living men of 
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very serviceable to poor Mr. Elsmere in his perplexities: 
‘‘ First, he may possibly not be’ the person who is called 
on to pursue such inquiries. No man should busy him- 
self with them who has not clearness of mind enough to 
see things as they are, and a faith strong enough to rest 
in that degree of knowledge which God has really given.” 
The last words exactly define the Master’s own position in 
believes what he can, in 
our duty and happi- 


matters of belief. Each of us 


each case the measure varies; 


ness is in that measure to be strong. Mr. Great- 
heart himself was not stronger than the Master. 


To know that, as matter of certainty, was necessarily 
a powerful support to the shaken faiths of early years ; 
not that one regarded Mr. Jowett as endowed with some 
mystic peculiar knowledge, but because of one’s conception 
of his character. He had made no compromise with himself ; 
he had simply “a faith strong enough to rest in that degree 
of knowledge which God had really given” to 
Speaking out of memories very distinct, 1 am ata loss to 
know why Mr. Jowett was reckoned ‘‘ dangerous.” Lis 
desire and ideal was to be tolerant of differences of opinion 
as of what he distasteful in character or 
manner. But he had enough in him of his hero, Dr. 
Johnson, to find this ideal rather difficult of attainment. 
I do not think he loved the High Church party of his time. 
and I fancy that an *‘esthete” went against his grain 

sinall blame to him! He would pardon a great deal to 
the levity of youth; with Dr. Johnson, he rather liked 


him. 


as well found 





THE LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL, 


From a photo by Cameron and Co,, published in“ Lord Tennyson and His Friends” 


the company of the Langtons and Beauclerks, while 
the Levetts, students who were not rich nor well- 
mannered nor well born, found in him the gentlest 


and kindest of Mentors. 

Certainly he was often very silent, and not only shy 
himself, but the cause of shyness in others. JTlence came 
many humorous anecdotes, of which some were probably 
Ile did so much and had so much to think of that 
How many of 


true. 
he might be excused for being absent. 
us remember the ordeal of going to wine, alone, with 
him, when it certainly was not always easy to make 
conversation! It was a little like consulting an oracle, 
though he never was so rude as the Delphic Oracle to 
the Athenians, with her ‘Get forth from imy courts.” 
Probably 
urging them to be 
The particular Jordan which he selected 


he annoyed a number of aspiring souls by 
‘ practical,” to do something very 
ordinary indeed, 
for me to bathe in made me laugh at the time, and makes 
me laugh now when I think of it. Indeed, if you did 
not make allowance for the ‘‘irony”’ of the Master, you 
might be as much at sea as the sophist with Socrates. 
As a lecturer, I doubt if the Master did him- 
self justice. He used to lecture between and two 
o'clock, when the soul was surfeited with lectures, and the 


shone 01 


one 


body pined for luncheon. <As a writer, as a preacher, or 
talk, when he did talk, he was much 
Plato. Mr. 
College, and I 


in private more 
Jowett 
had 
capacity, except as 
his guest. think that he 
allowed the College to exceed in numbers the limit of 
but on this point only his later pupils and 


lecturer on 

left 
that 
perhaps, 


inspiring than as a 
became Master just when ] 
no experience of him in 
Critics may, 


a College, 
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Unwin). 
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Ilis taste in literature 
was solid and classical ; it sonable 
to expect him to read all the books which his pupils, when 
they took to letters, laid at his fect. He believed in ** the 
great work,” but it is not everyone who can write a great 
work, and still less, when written, would a magnum opus 
have necessarily numbered the Master among its students. 
Yet, to have won his full approval and interest would 
have been a prize beyond «ny that general 
offer. The Master has gone; we shall never sec 
such another. He is mourned by more friends, perhaps, 
of ranks and ages more various, than any other man of 
and Mr. Browning to the 


colleagues have a right to speak. 
would have been unrea 


success 


could 


his day. From the Laureate 
youngest freshman, or to the children of his old or younger 
pupils, all who really knew him loved him. But, to be 


loved, he 


needed to be known. 
LORD TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Lord Tennyson and Ilis Friends. (Lond n: T. Fisher 
Unwin.)--It might seem at first sight unkind to limit the 
number of the late Laureate’s friends, or invidious to make a 
special selection from those who would eagerly assert their 
right to be so classed. A more correct title, therefore, for 
this sumptuous and really valuable work, to which Mrs, 
Thackeray Ritchie appropriately writes the prologue, would 
be, ‘Lord Tennyson and Iis Friends, as Recognised by Mrs, 
Julia Cameron.” We have here five-and-twenty of those 
portraits which, in the earlier days of the Talbotype process, 
revealed forthe first time the possibilitic of photo- 
graphy. It was Mrs. Cameron’s aim (and it has 
been followed out by her son, Mr, 11, 11. Cameron, 
whose work is also to be found in this volume’ 
to convey something of the inward and spn itual 
nature of each sitter. She was careful, of course, 
in her selection, and her opportunities were many 
whom litera- 
ture, art, and poetry could offer, The story cf 
how Mrs. Cameron settled in the Isle of Wight, 
and of the life at Freshwater and Farringford, 
is told pleasantly, though with much delicate 


for securing the best * subjects” 


reticence, by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie who 
was a frequent visitor and warm friend of both 
the poet and the photographer. The more 
ordinarily accepted notion that the latte 


‘*stormed” the citadel in which the Laureate 
had entrenched himself is not endorsed by 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie ; but we may accept with 
but little scepticism the story of the appear- 
ance of the enthusiastic artist at untimeous 
hours, and of the willingness with which the 
poet resigned himself to her frequent interrup- 
tion of his solitude. 

Of the ‘‘ friends” who brought 
together round the poet they admired and loved 
itis difficult to speak. They represented all that 
was great, brilliant, and successful in the world 
of art and letters; and if most of them have 
how disappeared from among us they have left 


are here 


behind them names which will survive as long 
as the language they spoke and the country 
Hallam, Carlyle, Darwin, and 
Browning are among the brightest stars of the 
nineteenth century, and their light was not 
dimmed but rather enhanced by the brilliancy 
of the sun to for different 
reasons powerfully attracted, and whose influ- 
Of all these 

we have 


they adorned. 


which each was 
ence each was ready to admit. 

with the exception of Arthur Hallam 
Mrs. Cameron’s actual photographs from life, 
and the portraits will enable future students 
to understand more of the men of this time than pages 
of minute biography. ‘‘ Had we such portraits of Shak- 
spere and of Milton we should know more of their own 
We should have better commentaries on ‘ Hamlet’ 
and on than we you 
have secured us a_ better commentary on ‘Maud’ or 
‘In Memoriam’ than all our critics have given us or will 


selves. 


‘Comus’ now even as 


py ISSECSS, 


ever give us.” Thus wrote the late Rey. I. Denison 
Maurice, one of Tennyson’s best friends and warmest 


admirers—the absence of whose portrait from this series 


is perhaps the most regrettable omission. In its place, 


however, we have portraits of the Master of Trinity 


and the recently deceased Master of Balliol—the two 
men to whom the younger generation of Hnglishmen 
of promise owes so great a debt of gratitude. Of the 


last named it would, perhaps, be impossible to over- 
estimate the part he played in the intellectual development 
of his followers, or of the influence which, quite unseen, 
he wielded in shaping the destinies of those who had 
commended themselves to his interest. 

It would. be unjust to those to whom the responsibility 
of preparing this attractive volume is due to omit to 
recognise their share in the work. To reproduce from the 
negatives of Mrs. Cameron’s old plates was no easy task in 
view of the changes which photography has undergone 
since the days when the originals were taken. To many 
eyes the portraits may appear too dark and blurred; but a 
more careful study will show that in no case have the 
more delicate lines of each face been sacrificed, while in 
each is infused some personal touch or hint which conveys 
to the spectator the sense of being in direct contact with 


the original. 
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Ending, as it began, amid praise and congratulation from 
every side, the Norwich Festival was altogether the most 
enjoyable that musicians have attended in the old capital 
of East Anglia for many a year. Great was the satisfaction 
of local amateurs on finding themselves at last in possession 


of a choir good enough to be considered on a par with 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


R OF 1 


The lon 


eastern count 


g-standing complaint of 
's has in reality been 


devices—that of giving all 


simplest of 


rained singers with voices of decent quality the right 


choir. Instead of being 

ople at Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
were encouraged to come 

the adjudicators 

hat there could be 
The 
me two hundred and fifty choristers, 

1e Dr. Horace Hill had done with them, 
inywhere and doa They proved to 
clati first-rate 

and, whether 


being 
no susplt 10n 
Was a 


process. outcome 


nything. 
the 


degver 


iv of assuciation with pro- 
led in achieving some 


Indeed, we think it may 


1.’ but in such difficuit modern 

n Legend” and ** Judith.” 
inch the 

no difficulty 

actual fact it 

Cowen's 
inclined to 


oser’s 


ies included in scheme 
about 
came 

cantata 
reckon it 
‘ Sleeping 
pages of 

Words- 
a more interest- 
n nursery legend. 


ST. MABRY OF LAKE, 


WHERE 


CHURCH OF THE 


NORWICH 


THE “ WISHING BELL 
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MUSICAL 


Mr. Joseph Bennett has shown his wonted skill as a 
librettist, and we share his surprise that no one before him 
thought of turning to account a subject so suitable for 
musical treatment. That the story fits Mr. Cowen’s 
particular genius better than it would most 
posers’ is beyond question. We have no 
capable he of handling with the 
lightness of touch the personages and the incidents of 
It is this gift that has enabled him to 
imbue with wealth of picturesque charm 
the supernatural scenes in ‘‘ The Water Lily.” The 
choruses of spirits aro exquisite in their delicacy, and 
the instrumentation is no remarkable for its 
daintiness and grace. The dream music in the prologue 
is delightful: inspired by the idea of the Knight’s vision 
in the forest, Mr. Cowen has given Ina a much move 
attractive solo here than when she laments her lonely 
fate upon the rocks of a Scilly islet. This extensive 
of Leitmotiven would, perhaps, be 
were the work dramatic in character 
as it is form. The of the long and 
difficult at Caerleon however, that Mr. 
Cowen is by no means dependent upon the tricks of 
his art for the adequate illustration of stirring romantic 
incidents. His music here is alike bold and effective, and 
deals very cleverly with a situation which combines the 
' ' somewhat 


com- 
musician 
so as requisite 
fairy lore. 
such a 


less 


employment more 


justitied as 
in treatment 


scene shows, 


weird and supernatural with the real in a 
The reception of the cantata 
favourable in the extreme. The composer conducted, and 
the principal characters were worthily ‘ created” by 
Madame Albani, Madame Marian Mak kenzie, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Norman Salmond. 

As a native of Norwich Mr. Alfred Gaul was to some 
extent entitled to a hearing at the Festival. To say that 
achieved there full 


awkward fashion. was 


his cantata ** Una” the measure 


to by J. Collier, New Stree 
ALFRED R. 


IMPOSER OF ™ 


GAUL, 


Twa.” 


than 
Gaul 


of success which awaits it elsewhere would be more 
a faithful chronicler has the right to assert. Mr. 
caters for a public of his own, and the popularity of his 
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FESTIVAL 


music is the best excuse for his not attempting higher 
flights. The fact remains, moreover, that his ‘tuneful 
numbers” were fully appreciated by his fellow-citizens, 
who at the close of the performance bestowed upon him an 
extremely hearty recall. The soloists in ‘‘ Una” were 
Mrs. Helen Trust, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Ben Davies, 


ssano, Old Bond Street. 
MR. J. F. BARNETT, 


COMPOSER OF “THE WISHING BELL.” 


At the same concert Dr. Horace 
obtained a hearing for his 


and Mr. Norman Salmond. 
Hill (another Norwich man 
pleasantly written overture entitled 
fitting reward for his excellent services as choir-master. 

The two principal instrumental novelties, M. Pader- 
ewski's Polish F Mr. Edward 
Symphony in A minor, belong to very different categories 
interesting 
compared 


‘ Yewbarrow ” au 


artasi and German's 


of abstract music, but each is a welcome and 
example of its kind. The former 
to the Hungarian Rhapsodies of Liszt, but, correctly 
there is little M. 
Paderewski’s highly original and quasi-symphonie com- 


has been 


speaking, very affinity between 
position and the clever, showy pieces of the Weimar 
master beyond the tremendous executive difficulties with 
which both abound. In a word, we place the new Fantasia 
ona much higher plane, and our only doubt is whether 
there is another pianist besides Paderewski himself that is 
Mr. German's symphony 
that talented 
a work to be listened to with 


capable of doing it justice. 
marks another forward stride in 
Englishman’s career. It is 
no common interest and enjoyment, and its enthusiastic 


young 


reception was among the most gratifying features of a 
memorable week. 

We must not 
Festival without 
to Mr. Randegger, whose zealous 
conductor helped materially towards 
the achievement of an all-round He worked 
hard and loyally from first to last, and, best of all, he 
possessed the unqualified confidence and esteem of his 
From a financial point of view, the results 
Thanks to 
with 


of the Norwich 
tribute of praise 
fulfilment of 


conclude notice 


offering a 


our 

sincere 
his 
duties as so 


Success, 


subordinates. 
of the 
p rfect 


gathering were most satisfactory. 


weather and a programme overflowing 
attraction, the rece ipts were considerably in excess of the 


average of recent years. 


“THE WISHING BELL.” 
The ancient church of St. Mary of the Lake, at Veldes, 
Carniola, in South Austria, has 
been a source of comfort, if not of actual profit, to the 
peasants of the surrounding country, who resort to it for 


from time immemorial 


the purpose of ringing the Wishing Bell, which hangs to 
this day in the tower of the edifice. The superstitious 
belief holds good among the simple folk that the ringing of 
the bell as an accompaniment to their prayers secures the 
fulfilment of their wishes. A story founded upon this old 
custom forms the groundwork of the cantata, bearing the 
title of ‘‘The Wishing Bell,” composed by Mr. John 
Francis Barnett for this year’s Norwich Festival. The 
libretto, which is written by Jetta Vogel, supposes a 
battle to be imminent, and the leader of the force that 
is defending the homes of the Lake peasantry sends 
his bride to the little island upon which 
the church stands to ring the Wishing Bell 
On the return of the two women, they 


mother and 


and pray 
for victory. 
are met by a crowd of others who have been watching the 
fight from the hills, and learn from them that 
one has vanquished the foe and gained a complete triumph. 
Mr. Barnett’s setting 
remarkable for simple, 
treatment of an elaborate or dramatic character, for which, 


their loved 


is for female voices only, and it is 
graceful melodiousness rather than 


indeed, the nature of the subject cannot be said to eall, 
In a word, the work is music ianly without being difficult, 
and it may be expected to become popular among societies 


or classes in which female voices predominate. 
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ART NOTES. 
The Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, now open at 
the New Gallery, abundantly justifies the committee’s 
decision not to make such exhibitions annual. ‘ Art is 
long,” and still longer is the training of craftsmen to 
higher aims. After an interval of two years 
the public is more able to judge what is being 
done by a body of men who, without hope of 
personal reward, have set themselves to raise | 
the standard of our national handicrafts. Ilow 
successful their efforts have been, how much | 
wider a range of work is being brought under 
the influence of art, how self-reliance among | 
workmen has been fostered—this exhibition | 
testifies. In many branches, of course, a 
certain mannerism cramps the play of | 
originality, and in others a too obsequious 
regard for conventional design limits the 
aspirations of the craftsmen. But, taken as 
au whole, there is much to raise the hope 
and to justify the belief that English work 
need no longer be dependent on foreign schools 
of design or on foreigners imported into this 
country to carry off the prizes of industry 
which should have fallen to our own fellow- 
citizens. On one point, however, the com- 
mittee deserve reproach, It would have 
entailed little trouble on the framers of the 
catalogue of the works exhibited if pains 
had been taken to arrange, or at least to 
indicate, the source of the various objects 


TUK 
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it had to bear the reproach of “brutal or prosaic exact- 
ness.” Not only have the materials and appliances of the 
photographer been improved and extended, but the 
possibilities of his art, becoming more clear, show that to 
attain pre-eminence he must display something more than 
mechanical dexterity. Just now two exhibitions of the 








in such a way that some idea of the relative TABLE GLASS, WEDDING GIFT FROM CITIZENS OF EDINBURGH 


value of the various art-training centres might 
be known; and, further, that it might be seen 
whether, as in olden days, certain handicrafts were 
especially connected with certain districts, so that in future 
the efforts of local students in such branches should be 
encouraged, It may also be hoped that when funds are 
forthcoming the committee will see the way to awarding 
prizes for meritorious work, and to explain to the public 
the grounds upon which their awards are made, 

Passing from general to particular remarks on the Arts 
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and Crafts Exhibition, the principal works which will 
attract attention are not those where the artist and crafts- 
man have worked together—-as, for instance, the Arras 
Tapestry designed by Mr. EK. Burne-Jones and executed 
by Messrs. Morris and Co., but rather those where the 
workman has also furnished the design-—as in the painted 
enamels executed at the Finsbury Technical College; the 
hammered silver-work of Mr. R. Catterson-Smith; the 
chimneypiece in carved alabaster, relating the legend of 
Rapunzel, by Messrs. Wilson and Pomeroy ; and the speci- 
mens of bookbinding by Mr. Cobden Sanderson and the 
numerous amateurs whom his example has led to apply 
themselves seriously to the acquisition of a useful 
handicraft. 

The designs for coloured glass naturally occupy a 
prominent place in such an exhibition, and without refer- 
ring to the achievements of deceased artists like Rossetti or 
Ford Madox Brown, the work of Mr. Burne-Jones, of 
Mr. (. W. Whall, and Mr. IL. Holliday shows that we possess 
designers in this special branch who, combining imagina- 
tive power with the knowledge of practical application, can 
vie with any of their Continental rivals. In another 
branch, Mr. Walter Crane is, perhaps, the artist whose 
range is widest in all that pertains to purely decorative 
work ; but he does not always achieve the result at which 
he aims, as, for example, in a design for a repoussé copper 
shield for the London Schools Swimming Association, 
where the design is cut into two equal parts by the un- 
broken line of the arm and leg of one of the figures. The 
jewellery and hammered metal designed and _ partially 
executed by Messrs. C. R. Ashbee and W. Hardiman are, 
perhaps, among the most encouraging results of the teach- 
ing of the Guild and School of Handicrafts. The various 
works in Langdale linen, the silk and other embroideries 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Lewis F. Day, and 
Mr. William Morris (for Kelmscott Manor), are also sure 
to attract attention; but the font for the private chapel at 
Welbeck, entrusted to too many hands, consequently wants 
uniformity and simplicity. The leather bindings and 
book illustrations with which the South Gallery 1s filled 
show the steady growth of taste as well as the power 
of satisfying it. 

Photography is evidently taking up a far more 
prominent position in the art world than formerly, when 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK, 


works of contemporary photographers are open—that of 
the Photographic Society of Great Britain at the old 
Water Colour Society's Gallery in Pall Mall, and the Photo- 
geaphic Salon, more or less under the auspices of the 
Camera Club, at the Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the first-named 
exhibition shows the development of photography as a 
science, while the other aims at bringing it forward 
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EDINBURGH GIFTS TO THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK. 

The visit of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 

of York to Edinburgh on Oct. 3 was attended by the 

presentation of wedding gifts. That of the citizens of 

Edinburgh consists of a service of table 

glass and a collection of books in a suitable 


—__—— cabinet, all the product of Edinburgh art and 


industry. The service of glass is of a special 
design chosen by the Lord Provost and the com- 
| mittee, prepared expressly for the occasion by 
| Messrs. John Ford and Co., glass manu- 
facturers to her Majesty, Holyrood Glass 
Works. It displays circular panels of bright 
cutting, in which the royal ducal arms are 
delicately engraved on the larger pieces, 
and the monogram, G.V., surmounted by 
| the coronet, on the smaller pieces, with the 
city arms on the panel opposite. These panels 
are connected by cut ribbons, interlaced with 
engravings of the rose and the shamrock, the 
intervening diamond-shaped spaces being filled 
up with thistle decoration naturally treated, 
sprays of thistle also forming borders for the 
whole design. The shape of all the pieces, being 
cylindrical, is specially suitable for such treat- 
ment. ‘The fine cut stems of the glasses are 
relieved by lapidary-cut balls at the extremities, 
and the feet are tastefully decorated with finely 
cut rayed stars. This service is intended for 
twenty-four persons and consists of 256 pieces, 


TO the designs and production of which have been 


carried out entirely by the members of the firm 

and their artists. Of the books, the principal 
are a set of the ‘* Encyclopidia Britannica” and a sct of 
Scott’s works and Lockhart’s ‘* Life of Scott.” 





CITY WEDDING GIFT TO THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK. 

The gift from the Corporation of the City of London to the 

Duke and Duchess of York, on the marriage of their 








WEDDING GIFT TO THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK FROM THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


purely as an art. It would not, however, be correct 
to suppose that the Vhotographic Society is at all 
insensible of the artistic merits of its members’ work, 
and many of its medals are justly awarded to those 
who show artistic sense in the composition of their pictures. 
Mr. J. C. Burrows’ and Mr. H. Hughes’ ‘Studies in the 
Depths of Cornish Mines,” revealing by means of photo- 
graphs taken with magnesium lamps and limelight the 
ways of pitmen; the Brothers Liitzel’s carbon portraits in 
different colours, and the balloon views of Philadelphia taken 
by W. A. Jennings—are instances where the scientific 
element predominates. On the other hand, Count Von 
Gloeden’s figure studies, Colonel Gale’s delicate renderings 























CITY OF LONDON GOLD CASKET FOR KING OF DENMARK. 


of English country scenery, Mr. Colebrook’s, Mr. G. W. 
Tyser’s, and Mr. Warneuke’s work show that the members 
of the older society recognise the value of artistic qualities 
in a photographer. At the Photographic Salon, where 
possibly the younger school of photographers is more 
strongly represented, these latter aims are held to be of 
paramount importance. 


toyal Highnesses, was presented to them on Saturday, 
Oct. 7. It consists of a complete silver dinner and 
dessert service, comprising altogether nearly 1200 pieces. 


The dinner service provides covers for fifty guests. In the 
dessert service are two large and handsome jardiniéres, 
four fruit dishes, eight bon-bon dishes, four bowls on 
pedestals, four beakers or vases, and a massive rose-water 
dish and ewer. ‘The small articles are fitted into two 
polished, brass-mounted oak cabinets, lined with scarlet 
cloth, while the large pieces are placed in two chests of the 
same wood, similarly mounted and lined. The inscription 
plates on these chests bear the following record: ‘ Pre- 
sented by the Corporation of the City of London to their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York, on their 
marriage, July 6, 1893.” The weight of silver in the 
entire service is between four and five thousand ounces. 
The whole was manufactured by Messrs. Elkington «& Co., 
silversmiths to the Queen. 


GOLD CASKET FOR THE KING OF 
DENMARK. 

At the recent visit of the King of Denmark to the City of 
London, the Corporation presented his Majesty with an 
address of welcome. ‘This is enclosed in a suitable gold 
casket, which has been manufactured by Mr. J. W. 
Benson, Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street. It is of 
Renaissance design, the general form being oblong, with 
round ends, relieved by four bold pilasters, On the front 
are the arms of the City of London, surrounded by 
four spandrels in relief, enclosing a rose, emblematical of 
England, in ruby enamel. On one pilaster is the King of 
Denmark's initial, ‘‘C,” reversed, threaded by an olive 
branch, emblem of peace, and surmounted by the Danish 
royal crown. On the other side are the City cap, sword, 
and mace, and olive branch. The ends have panels, con- 
taining views of the Mansion House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Tower Bridge, and an old Viking ship. Around the 
base are festoons of flowers in bold relief, and twelve 
shields, the centre one and the two end ones containing the 
arms of the old Danish Kings, the others the arms of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The top is sur- 
mounted by the arms and Crown of Denmark. 





ADIEU TO CHICAGO.—II. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
The great charm of the great Exhibition which is so soon 
to be closed is its spaciousness. It stands, as no other 
exhibition ever stood, in a large park with lagoons and fine 
trees, and whenever the mind is weary of the exhibits of 
one building you can refresh yourself with a slice of 
nature before attacking another. The walks are broad 
and pleasant, especially that by the side of the lake, the 
trees shady, and once within the grounds you feel that 


you have found a refuge from the noise and bustle of 


the outside; for even though 150,000 persons 
may 
an unpleasant crowd unless you go into a very favourite 
building. The ‘ Fisheries” was always crowded when 
we were there, and we never could make up our 
minds whether the people who pressed up to the great 
glass tanks to look at the strange creatures within them, or 
the fishes which pressed up to the glass to look at the 
strange creatures without, made rounder eyes or opened 
their mouths widest in astonishment at each other. The 
people were people of all sorts—the fishes were of all sorts 
too; some, indeed, were so strange that it was little wonder 
that one poor old woman turned to us as if in despair, and 
said: ‘* Oh, for pity’s sake, tell me what ‘sthem!” The 
only time to enjoy the Fisheries was early in the morning. 
The model of the Victoria was unapproachable at all hours, 
and so was the ‘* Tiffany ”’ diamond. About luncheon 
ime the tide of humanity set strongly in the direction of 
the upper storey of the Agricultural Building, et pour cause, 
especially if it were youthful and hungry. It really was 
amusing to see the exhibitors pressing every conceivable 
compound of food on the passers-by. We watched the 
course of a party of these, and can with truth affirm that 
before they had left that building they had each swallowed 
acup of chocolate, a biscuit with peach butter liberally 
spread upon it, another with Chili sauce, another with 
celery ditto, and one with some preparation of what the 
Americans call tomaytoes. Then came a glass of Root beer, 
a small plate of rolled oats and cream, a slab of chocolate, 
and a biscuit with a dab of potted meat on it, some little rolls 
blown up to an unnatural height to show off the valuable 
properties of a certain kind of baking powder, and a cup of 
Nor was this all, but memory fails. Many visitors 

el bags which became more and more heavy and 

as the day wore on, and they had admitted a cake 

olate, ditto of soap warranted to make clothes clean 

hout any rubbing whatsoever, samples of gigantic 
rrants, a packet of a yeast which would never fail to 
levate every subject that it dealt with, a baking-powder 
which was superior to all others, a biscuit which would 
dissolve in the mouth at once, and another which would 
ngage the recipient’s attention for at least half an hour, a 
ittle wooden barrel as a souvenir of certain flour-mills 
» which the Vy ought to dispat h an order, a cedar clothes- 
¢ as a souvenir of something else that they had never so 
heard of, and a little note-book in which it 
well for them to note down everything which 
I an indelible impression on their memory 
ear that they should forget it. Fans were to be 
here, there, and everywhere. Wheresoever you 
was thrust into your hand as a gift. It mght 


town 


uch as 


ne 
vb Olt 


have found a refuge there too, there is never 


Fans were so freely given that they were as freely 
thrown away. Souvenirs, too, became as burdensome in 
Chicago as they are apt to do elsewhere, and more than 
once have we seen the bearer of a heavy bag—perhaps a girl, 
and a pretty one—empty her bag with the exclamation, 
‘“‘T can’t go on carrying all this truck about with me any 
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one or two wild-looking people who seemed liko living 
illustrations to Bret Harte’s novels, and there was, the 
papers said, ‘the Boston Girl.” According to these 
papers, she always wore a well-made blue serge with a 
little blue half-jacket body and white blouse with a large 
white collar and sleeves, likewise a blue sailor's hat; and 





a 








THE DISTRESS IN THE COLLIERY 


longer,” and fly to a rocking-chair in the nearest verandah 
to recover herself, little thinking that the rocking in which 
she delighted was the torture of most of her neighbours. 
Strange to say, there was not a tenth part so many 
people from out-of-the-way places in brilliant and gorgeous 
costumes as we had hoped to see. Sometimes if we chanced 
to be in the Midway Plaisance about noon we met a troop 
of Japanese women hurrying along with a curious 
stumbling gait under the great scarlet umbrellas which 
they scarcely seemed able to hold up, and frantically 
clutching at scarlet under-garments which they did not 


seem able to manage; but such sights were rare,and it was 








DISTRESS IN THE COLLIERY 


have a picture on it, but it always had an advertisement 
: 


t ctures and advertisements grimly 


too. Sometimes both pi 
pointed to the changes and chances of this mortal life. The 
picture perhaps representing a man falling down a coal- 

to this effect: ‘* You 


Insurance Col- 


shoot, while the advertisement was 
break your leg, and we and such an 
pany] will do the rest. 


such 


DISTRICTS 


DINNER FOR CHILDREN AT NOTTINGHAM. 


disappointing that when a Maharajah came he should 
always, except on great occasions, wear what he believed 
to be American costume. His ‘‘ head wear,” it is true, 
was a turban, though only a white one, but his cloak was 
a long plain, closely fitting garment, more like a soutane 
than anything else, though in the newspapers it was 


described as a Prince Albert morning coat. There were 


DISTRICTS : 


DINNER FOR CHILDREN AT NOTTINGHAM, 

she took a keen and intelligent interest in all she saw. 
We learnt to distinguish her, if she really was ‘* the Boston 
Girl,” and thought she looked nicer than any of the others, 
But it was very warm when we were at Chicago, and the 
rigours of the toilet were relaxed. It was, indeed, no 
uncommon thing to see girls, who were not Boston girls, 
‘** veilless, gloveless, and bangless.” 

The one thing in which we were disappointed was the 
flowers. Anything would have grown in that air and soil, 
as witness the trees which from the four corners of the 
South Dakota State Building (they were cut before the 
sap began to run in spring, so in due course of time shoots 

appeared which at one time, and 
perhaps still, promise to become good- 
sized branches), and yet scarcely any- 
thing is to be seen in the park in 
perfection but cannas. South Dakota 
has a budding building; North Dakota 
has window-boxes on its State Building 
filled with one or two starveling ger- 
aniums and blue lobelias, none strong 
enough to produce a_ tolerably good 
flowér, and on every box is a placard, 
which says: “It is a felony to take one 
of these flowers.’ So, even in ** the wild 
and woolly West,” a feeling for law may 
be said to exist. 


IN THE COLLIERY 
DISTRICTS. 

During the week ending Oct. 7 there 
was little actual change in the condition 
of the dispute between the colliers on 
strike and the owners of collieries in the 
Midland counties and South Yorkshire. 
Both these partic s had agreed, before the 
end of the week, to accept the invitation 
of the mayors of different towns to attend 
a joint conference at Sheffield on Monday, 
Oct. 9, to endeavour to arrange for a settle- 
ment of the wages question. No more 
pits have been opened in Nottingham- 
shire during the week. In some instances 
there have been what appeared to be 
preparations for a resumption of work, 
and these have led to a hopeful feeling, 
but at all the larger collieries the actual 
position of affairs remains unchanged. 
The directors of the Notts and Midland 
Merchants’ and Traders’ Association have 
passed a lengthy resolution, copies of which 
are to be sent to the Prime Minister, 
the Home Secretary, and the President 
of the Board of Trade. The resolution 
points out that, owing to the dispute, a 
considerable number of shopkee pers and 
tradesmen are being compelled, through 
the paralysis of their business, to ask 
their creditors for an extension of time 
or to offer compositions, and, having 
referred to other disastrous effects of 
the strike, it implores the miners to 
submit their claims to arbitration and the colliery pro- 
prietors to make a concession. It was also resolved to 
present a petition to Parliament asking that an authority 
might be created for conciliation and arbitration. The 
distress in the mining districts of the country is now acute. 
Our Illustrations show the dinner provided for miners’ 
children at the Bosworth Road Board School, Nottingham, 


DISTRESS 
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INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS, 





THE 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Whatever may have been ‘“ dry” among the addresses and 
papers of the British Association, one address stands out 
most conspicuously in respect of its interesting, popular, and 
instructive character. I find in the reports of the depart- 
ment or section of Mechanical Science a really wonderful 
lecture on mechanisms in nature, delivered as the opening 
address, by Mr. Jeremiah Head, M.I.C.E., &c., president of 
section. This address teems with wonderful recitals and the 
comparisons of the mechanics of man’s invention and those 
exhibited by animals. I have read nothing more fascinating 
for many days than Mr. Head's lecture, and to the 
naturalist and physiologist his comparisons and calcula- 
tions must prove as entertaining as they are strange and 
striking. The subject of the likenesses between the 
mechanical contrivances we find in living nature and those 
we observe in human life and works is, of course, not new. 
The teredo’s boring suggests the process of tunnelling; the 
vasp’s nest introduces us to primitive paper-making; the 
bee's sting is a kind of hypodermic syringe—and soon. But 
Mr. Head's treatment of the subject from the standpoint 
of the engineer is more novel, and I can recommend a 
perusal of his address to every lover of nature who may 
be anxious to know something of the parallelisms which 
exist between the mechanisms of nature and those which 
man invents for the manifold purposes of his life. 
A little correction for my friend Mr. 
his ** Notes” for Sept. 30 Mr. Payn, speaking of the 
difficulties which await the ordinary mortal in the matter 
of stropping his razors, remarks that no machine exists for 
effecting that laudable, and to many of us very vital, 
of domestic work. He is wrong. There is a razor- 
stropping machine in existence, and I have two in my 
possession. = machines were widely advertised a year 
or two ago; whether they are manufactured now I know 
not. Mine, fortunately, have not as yet needed any 
repairs, and they perform their work most admirably. The 
machine consists of two strops made to revolve by turning 
a handle, and so « qu lly to strop the razor, which is fixed 
centrally between them. I was told some years ago that 
this ingenious machine was the invention of a school- 
who creditably disposed of the patent at a high 
but I cannot, of course, vouch for the correctness 
of my information. Anyhow, if Mr. Payn will invest in 
a machine (for, like myself, he patronises the razor), he 
will find that his troubles, as far as regards keenness of his 
blade, will be ended for ever 


James Payn. In 


piece 


bserve a suggestive note on _ origin of gold ina 

ic periodical by Mr. P. Lake, of Cambridge. 
wake, of course, freely admits that in recent or alluvial 
presence of gold may be easily accounted for 

washed out of pre-existing rocks. The real 

; of determining how the gold-bearing 

juartz reefs and other auriferous rocks have been 
pregnated with the valuable metal. Mr. Lake nds us 
hison ¢ i naintained tha t gold, other 

v ial m etal, vas only to be found in rocks of 
The Lower Silurian 

aw Murch hison to form the principal 
the gold, but w ‘ith this statement came 
iportance—that the Lower Silurian gold had 
it been introduced into the rocks in question until at a 
period, or rather a very recent one, geologically 
peaking. Sir Roderick modified his views to the extent 
iat he admitted the possibility of gold being found in both 
ondary and tertiary rocks, when these formations had 
id mineral matter or igneous strata irrupted among 


iil. 


iY 
ili- 


rocks were 
source of 
another of nu 


along 


ns up our recent knowledge about gold by 

may be found in rocks of any age in 

that is, which have undergone 

ition in their texture), while all the 

1ce goes to support Murchison’s idea that the metal 
It owes its bei ing to the heat-forces 
h represented the primitive geological agencies of our 
world, and which, ef course, still operate upon our globe. In 
ithern India, as Mr. Lake shows, these fac ts abouts gold are 
iptly illustrated. There the rocks are mostly of ¢ rysti illine 
and metamorphic rocks, with gold fields. Intersecting these 
rocks are the Dharwar bands, consisting of schist, lava- 
flows, and other volcanic products; and these bands are 
I than the rocks they intersect. The gold fields of 
Southern India practically lie within the Dharwar bands. 
Now, although quartz reefs are common both in the 
riginal rocks and in the Dharwar bands, those of the 
are never gold-bearing. It is different with the 

and, as Mr. Lake remarks, seeing that the gold 

it have been introduced into the reefs from below, 

» OI = | conclusion we can come to is that the metal is an 
the Dharwar formations, and that by 
it has been gathered together and 

concentrated in the quartz reefs. The lava-flows which 
have from the 


strata 


gneous origil 


| product of 


ome action or p OCeSS 
+ 
t 


earth’s depths upwards are 
credited with being the means whereby the gold has been 
brought to the surface. If so, — n it is to the mysterious 

mtral labora f Mother Earth that we must look for 
the source al 1 of ty netal which has played and 
still plays so prominent a part alike in the history and in 
the roman 


world. 


il Trust, in the exercise of their 
eranted a course of science 


mdon. Iam asked to direct 


h ive 


: work—that of popu- 
The lectures will be 
livery) on 


interesting them in ; enti 
larising science for people. 
del ee [ shouid vy are in 

alt » Thursdays Mile-End 
Road. "ihe Cenieatene ire , ’. B. Lewes, Sir Robert 
Ball, Professor Flemin h v. Dallinger, Dr. R. D. 
Roberts (secretary to th ilchrist Trust and myself. All 
the lectures, I need h ly say, will be fully illustrated, 
and wil! be delivered in mani which will enable the 
I ‘ science to be ‘‘ understanded of the people.” The 
may add, will be giver onnection with the 


Free Library 


course of ds 


Assembly Hall, 


il Green 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G E Surrn (Chelsea).— The best book for the double purpose is the second 
edition of **Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern.’’ Address Mr. E 
Freeborough, Parliament Street, Hull. 

W Haturpay (Chelsea Thanks, but the notice did not arrive in time for 
us to treat it as a future event. 

Max J Meyer (North Kensington). 
careful consideration. 

J M K Luvprow (Richmond).—Thanks for problem ; but the presumption is 
that a second attempt will be scarcely good enough. 

Rev A W AS Row (West Drayton).—No 1 is correct; but the idea has 
been too well used before. No. 3 can be solved by Q to Q 4th (ch), and Kt 
to Q 2nd. Mate. 

H E Kipsown 
examination. 

F Water (Luton).—Look at Mr. Schwann’s problem 
imaginary defect is wide of the mark. 

Correcr SotuTion or Prosiem No. 2569 received from Berthold G Tours 

Pekin’ ; of Nos. 2572 and 2574 from Miss Gilmore (Bombay)) ; of Nos. 
2579 and 2580 from James Wynn and James M Kyrle Lupton ; of No, 2581 
from C M A B, H T W Lane (Stroud), Edwin Parnish (Rochdale), J M 
Kyrle Lupton, Blair Cochrane (Clewer), and James Wynn, jun. 

Correct Sotutions or Proptem No. 2582 received from J Coad, R Worters 
Canterbury), Admiral Brandreth, H B Hurford, M Burke, J D Tucker 
Leeds), Martin F, J Ross (Whitley), C E Perugini, Alpha, Charles Burnett 
Biggleswade), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), F J Knight, Sorrento, A Newman, 

G Joicey, E Louden, W R Raillem, ;Julia Short (Exeter), B D Knox, 
Shadforth, F Waller (Luton), T Roberts, T A Hamlyn (Brighton), 

H S Brandreth, R H Brooks, J F Holt, A J Habgood (Haslar), Captain 
J AChallice (Great Yarmouth), G Giles (Camberwell), and W P Hind. 

Correct So.tvrioxs or Mr. Mackenzie's Prowiem received from C E 
Perugini, J F Holt, H T W Lane, James Wynn, J M K Lupton, and 

G Giles. 


Your problems shall receive our 


(Liverpool).—Your welcome contribution is under 


again. Your 


Sotvtion or Prositem No. 2581.—By E. B. Scuwany. 
BLACK 
R takes P (ch 


R takes Kt 


WHIT! 
1. K to B 4th 
2. K takes P 
3. K to Q2nd. Dis ch and mate. 
If Black play 1. BR to B 8th (ch), 2. Kt to B 2nd (« takes Kt, 3 
PROBLEM 
By Jeri 


R mates 


BLACK. 





WLLL 
J Yj, 


yy 
UMMA Aa 


WIS'L 


Y 6 oan Yj) , 
Yj, Yy, 
Y E YY; 
Wlué«’—’W=—isw7>>= Yili 











WHITE. 


and mate in two moves 


White to play, 
IN NEW YORK. 
iyed in the match between Messrs 
King’ ; t De ved 
wuite ‘Mr. L PLAC Mr wuite (Mr. I 
P to K 4th P to K 4th t is a choice | 
PtoK B4 B to B 4th aa uieaioe eee 
3. Kt to K B3 >to Q 3rc 7 — . 
' P to B ‘oad 5 em 18 Q takes Kt P 
: : . Bto B 4th 
} 2. P to R 5th 
21. K R to K sq 
Absolutely safe, but P to R 6th is good 
“if Kt takes P, Pto R7th 


CTIESS 


Game pl Lasker and Erriixcer. 


{to Q sq 
P to R 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 


‘ Kt to Q B 3rd 
5. P to I P takes P ; Kt to R 4th 
| B to Kt 3rd ; R2 Q to K 2nd 
B to Kt 5th : 5 Castles 
B to Q 2nd P takes P 
t takes Kt 


R to K 6th 
Q takes R (ch 
Q to K 3rd 
R takes P 


Q Kt to K 2nd 26. 

Kt to R 3rd 27. R takes R 
Q Kt to Kt sq 28. K to R sq 
Q to K 2nd 29. P to R 6th 
Q to B sq 30. Q takes R 
P to Q B 3rd he game is played in White's well 
P takes Kt known style, and the finish is good 

P to Q Kt 4th % Q takes Q 
takes K B 31. P to R 7th, and wins. 


B to B 4th 
P to B 5th 
P to K R 3rd 
3. Kt to Q 5th 
.PtoQ R 4th 
Kt takes B 
Q to Kt 3rd 
7. B takes Kt ¥ 
match between Messrs. ALers and Hopces. 
King’s Bi hop’s Opening 
white (Mr. A BLACK (Mr. H white (Mr. A. 
. PtoK 4th P to K 4th | This move further 
2. B to B 4th KttoK B3rd_ | s#me 
rq tq f 3 Ze Kt takes P 8. Kt takes P 
4. KttoB Kt to Q 3rd 9. R takes Kt 
R to K se 
the Petroft ‘ : .PtoQ ith 
Kt takes Kt althongh adopt w . P to B 3rd 
I 


Game played in the 
BLACK (Mr. If 


weakens Black's 


Kt takes Kt 

P to Q 4th 
Castles 

B to Q 3rd 

B to K Kt 5th 
B to K 3rd 
elded him fatr 


bees " anal 


teinitz, has ; . P to K R 3rd 
ierce as leading » an verwhelming 


y White. ie takes Kt would have 3 
Kt to B 3rd 2 Be prospects. : 
P to K R 3rd 


B to B 2nd 
4 wly Black has « diffienlt amped 
' nod the chances are much in favour 15. Q to Q 3rd 
f pponent Decisive There is now no e-caye 
;. Castles B to K 2nd 15 P to K Kt 3rd 
7. Rto K sq > to K Sth 16. R takes B, and wins. 


attack | 
5. B to Kt 3rd 


sketch of Mr. A. B 
perhaps, the 
been well 
must 


for October contains a portrait 
strongest American players, of whom, 
chess world will yet hear more. His recent performances have 
before the public Suffice it to say here that the game given above 
not be taken too literally as a specimen of his ability. 

The Chelsea Chess Club, 40, Sloane Square, which was founded in the 
early part of last year, is now a flourishing institution, and began its winter 
on Tuesday last, Oct. 10, with an exhibition of simultaneous play by 

W. Wayte. 


The Che 
Hodges, one 


1 


season 


the Rev 


The Princess of W. iles has grac iously accepte da copy 
of Miss Laura Whitehead’s excellent manual entitled ‘“‘ The 
Home Grammar,” which is published by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates. The book ought to prove of value to those 
concerned in the education of children, being adapted to 
the intelligence of all young scholars at present bewildered 
in the forest of rules appertaining to grammar. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

A striking and satisfactory feature of the new fashions a 
they reve eal themselves is the comparatively little differenco 
that there is between those of the last and the present 
season. Clothes that were quite up to date when made 
last winter will not show age this season. ‘Those inexor- 
able changes of fashion that wear out far more dresses 
than the wearers are, in mercy, small, so far. The huge 
sleeves to jackets, to accommodate equally big dress 
sleeves, are still with us; and the full cape is again 
in its glory, as the really appropriate wear above dresses 
so built. Still, for the few who can afford and who 
desire to be in the forefront of fashion there are some 
hints of change. ‘The pelisse, the early Victorian article 
of raiment that we read about in ancient novels, is coming 
to match the rest of the garments of that period, whic h 
are now our leading ideas in dress generally. Whatis it 
a pelisse ? How does it differ from along jacket? Diffi- 
cult question to answer in words, though the difference in 
appearance is unmistakable. The chief feature open to 
description is that a pelisse is cut with skirts that are full 
from the waist downwards. Of course, the fullness is 
graduated, and not made clumsily big at the exact waist, 
but there is the gathered look where in the ordinary 
jacket all fits close and trim. Some pelisses are long to 
the feet, and others three-quarter length only, but 
the latter generally have stole ends to the hem of 
the dress in front. ‘They make best in cloths of a 
moderately soft sort. Large capes over the shoulders 
finish many of the pelisses, and the cape may be velvet 
or cloth edged with fur, or all fur to match the stole ends. 

Novelty is as pleasant in jewellery as in other forms of 
personal decoration. The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 110, Regent Street, are always to the front 
in providing such novel things, and they have now a per- 
fectly new stone, and one of a charming kind, to offer, 
From Hungary, the fiery land that sends us the imost 
glowing and wonderful-toned opals and the most wild and 
sparkling dance music, the Goldsmiths’ Company have got 
a stone called ‘‘ the Golden Cornelian.” It is a transparent, 
or rather, semi-transparent, gem, of a refined soft golden 
tint, with deep mysterious lights in its heart that give 
changing tones and, consequently, artistic value to the 
ornaments made of it. It well with either 
diamonds or pearls, while for larger ornaments, such us 
sleeve-links, it is set alone in invisible gold. If uncom- 
bined, it is a very inexpensive stone. The sleeve-links, 
for instance, which are fitted with the patent attachment, 
resembling the swivel to a watch-guard, to prevent the 
dragging out of the buttonholes that is so destructive, 
only four pounds; but when diamonds are com- 
bined with the golden cornelian, the price 
accordingly, though still this house maintains its reputa- 
tion for studious moderation of charges. The _ heart- 
shaped ornaments that are among the early Victorian 
traditions that we are now following are to be as fashion- 
able this more so, and many of the 
brooches in the golden cornelian are in this shape. A 
double heart of the golden stone, surrounded by diamonds 
and set on a gold bar, is as charming and uncommon a 
little brooch as could be found or imagined. Most of the 
ornaments are made convertible. There is one, a golden 
cornelian set round with diamonds and placed on a narrow 
bangle with a small row of diamonds carried along on 
either side, that has a novel recommendation of being con- 
vertible to a gentleman’s use on occasion, for it has the 
centre to unscrew and fix into a pin; while now that so 
many girls wear manly ties over shirts, such ornaments 
are needed for their own use as well as to lend to a brother 


combines 


cost 
foes up 


season as last, or 


on occasion. 

Something that I find very annoying is when, in a 
newspaper, and above all, in a special ladies’ paper, a man 
is permitted by an editor to write as if he were a woman, 
sometimes actually with a woman’s signature. It 
on a good many ‘ladies’ papers”; what the world reads 
as a woman's opinion is often only a man’s masquerading. 
Can it be that Mr. Frederick Atkins, the able editor of the 
Young Woman, has fallen into this snare; or can it really 
be a woman who remarks that ‘‘a dress need not touch the 
ground, as it is quite easy to loop it up with half a dozen 
hooks and eyes when you go out to walk”? Do not you 
think, oh! my sisters, veritable wearers of dresses, that 
the cloven hoof appears in this impossible observation ? 
But it is the only fault that I have found in the bound 
volume of the magazine, which is full of instructive and 
valuable, as well as fascinating reading for girls of the 
thoughtful and sensible type. Most of its contents are 
written by ladies. Amongst the more frequent con- 
tributors, I perceive, are two of the most successful women 
journalists of the day—Miss Frederichs, of the Westininster 
Gazette, and Miss Mary Billington, of the Daily Graphic. 

The latter lady, I may mention by the way, is now on 
her road to India, specially commissioned by the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Graphic to investigate and write a 
series of letters to that paper on the condition of the 
women of our great dependency. It is a most interesting 
enterprise; and Miss Billington is sure to do her task 
admirably, for, Mr. Sala notwithstanding, one 
of the several proofs that are around us of the 
competence of women for more serious journalism than 
articles on fashion and gossip; and these letters of 
hers to her paper will probably be of lasting benefit 
to our Indian sisters by making us for the first time 
see their apart from either missionary or locally 
prejudiced colouring. At present it is not easy to under- 
stand the condition of women in India, for, on the one 
hand, their state is represented by the missionary ladies as 
a standing illustration of the utter misery of the female sex 
outside the influences of Christianity; and on the other 
hand, Raffiudin Ahmad Moulvie, the learned Mohammedan 
with whom her Majesty has often conversed (in Hindustani) 
on purpose to obtain exact information about the condition 
of her Indian subjects, has printed a pamphlet to show 
that Indian women, of his faith at all events, are under 
juster laws and more indulgent customs than English ones 
and a similar claim is made by Mr. Justice Ahmad Ali 
We shall see what Miss Billington, as an unprejudiced and 
trained observer of facts, has to say. 
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“From a Photograph by Van der Weyde. 


A SHOW ROOM 3% THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Messrs. JAY’S 


LARGE AND WELL-ASSORTED STOCK INCLUDES A CHOICE AND VARIED SELECTION OF 


COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, & MILLINERY, 


y SCOR pRoss 4 é of Suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 

pt 

. READY FOR IMMEBEDIATH WHAR, 
Her Majesty the Queen, 


Hy Appointment to 








ORDERS to SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS are EXECUTED in a FEW HOURS, 


and Ladies are Waited Upon in any part of the country without any extra 
charge whatever. 


MOURNING AND HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS A SPECIALITE, 
JAY ’S movrnine Hovst, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The attention of ecclesiastical circles has been almost 
monopolised recently by the Church Congress at Bir- 
mingham. The gathering is the largest of the kind that 
has ever been held. For one thing the city is central, 
and for another the Congress was a new thing in Bir- 
mingham. Some tit-bits may be picked from the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Primate, who was enthusiastically received as a 
fellow-citizen, boldly defended the large incomes of the 
bishops. He owned that he had formerly thought that it 
would be better if their incomes were reduced, but he had 
changed his opinion. The calls upon a bishop’s purse 
were infinite, and there was no bishop at the 
present time who did not spend more upon the 


THE 


unfairness to the rich in forgetting that the rich had 
not made themselves rich, but were trustees of that 
which finally was not their own. 

The announcement in the Zimes that Mr. Tom Mann 
was to be ordained to a curacy in the Church of England 
made something of a sensation. It was received ~ with 
marked disfavour by Mr. Mann's followers in the labour 
ranks, and he himself was evidently annoyed at this publi- 
cation. It is clear, however, that he had been seriously 
thinking of such a step, and, if it is carried out, it will be 
highly interesting to see what comes of it. 

The Baptists’ Union gatherings have been held this 
year in Reading. Reading is the smallest town which has 
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PRESENTATION TO SIR PRYCE 
PRYCE-JONES, M.P. 

The Montgomery Boroughs constituency have presented 
Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, with a suite of 
vases, in recognition of his services to 
the Unionist cause. This presentation took place on 
Thursday, Oct. 12, in the Townhall, Welshpool, the 
Earl of Powis presiding, and the Marquis of Londonderry 
taking part in the meeting. We give an Illustration of 
the massive vases, which were designed and manufactured 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company, 112, Regent Street, London. 
They bear a suitable inscription, with the arms and motto 
of Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, M.P. That gentle- 
man, who is a manufacturer and merchant at 
Newtown, and has been High Sheriff of 


their member, 
three solid silver 





Church than he received from it. This seems 
to imply that all bishops have private means, 
which is remarkable if true. 


— 


A warm supporter of the Archbishop’s con- 
tention tells a story on thishead. Some strong- 
minded woman had once the opportunity of 
airing her anti-Episcopalian views to a member 
of the ‘** Bench.” ‘Why, my Lord, do you 
think that if St. Peter or St. Paul were to 
return to earth—men who had to walk about 
barefoot or in sandals, preaching the gospel— 
what would they say if they saw our bishops 
now, comfortably clad, and travelling their 
dioceses in carriage and pair or first class by 
railway ?” ‘Well, Madam,” replied the 
shrewd bishop, ‘‘ I think they would probably 

vy, ‘ What a blessed change!’” It is difficult, 
however, to imagine St. Paul in a carriage and 
P ur, 

The experiences of the reception committee 

have been even more amusing than before. 


Montgomeryshire, was knighted in the 
Queen’s Jubilee year, 1887; he is a Con- 
servative, and was first elected M.P. in 1885, 
lost his seat in the next year, and regained it at 
the last General Election. 





Tunis, hitherto known as an inland town on 
a shallow lake, navigable only by small craft, 
has now become a seaport by the construction 
of a canal through the lake, which places it in 
communication with the sea. The under- 
taking was commenced in 1885, and was 
sufficiently completed this year to open the 
port to navigation. Ships belonging to the 
French and Austrian lines of steamers have 
then entered the Tunis basin regu- 
but many other vessels continue 
and discharge at Goletta. The canal 
entering the lake is 1750 metres 
long by 100 in breadth, and is 6} métres deep 
at low water. Within the lake the length 
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One host offered to a clergyman visitor a 
bed-room in which there was a little boy; 
another charitably offered a bed which would 
hold two: a third wrote ** We have no bed 
accommodation, but we will offer to lunch three each day, 
and find dinner for six.” A lady bringing her three 
daughters made application for hospitality ; a clergyman in 
the North stipulated that he must bring his dog with him, 
and as the beast was ill from the distemper, he requested the 
address of a veterinary surgeon who would attend to him. 
The eminent Nonconformist minister, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
was unfortunately unable to read the address from his 
brethren, but it was written by him, and was a fine piece 
of stately eloquence; it was very cordially received, 
One touching incident was the appearance of the 
venerable Canon Carter, who was listened to in deep 
and reverent silence. Few men in the Church of 
England are more regarded than Canon Carter. Canon 
Knox-Little, in a smart speech, deprecated Mr. Adderley’s 
enthusiasm for social problems; he said that there was 
poor in making them think that 


infairness to the 
disease, when it was not; and it was 


poverty was the one 


TESTIMONIAL TO SIR PRYCE PRYCE-JONES, M.P. 
hitherto received a Union. The meetings, however, have 
been eminently successful, enthusiastic crowds having been 
present at nearly all of them. 

The Congregational Union has its 
year in London instead of in the provinces, 
attendance is very large. 


autumn session this 


The 
Vv 


as usual, 


Emigration from European Russia to Siberia is greatly 
on the increase. The number who passed through the 
Government of Tobolsk in 1892 was 100,000 persons. Some 
emigrants take the southern route through Orenburg. 
The transport of goods by the steamers which ply between 
Tyumen—the terminus of the Ural railway—and the chief 
towns of South Siberia on the Obi and the Irtysh, attained 

258,000 tons in 1892 , the total traffic on the rivers of West 
Sibe ria being over 320,000 tons. There are 102 steamers, 
with 200 barges ond boats. 


is 8900 métres, while the breadth is 30, the 

depth remaining the same as outside. Buoys 

are anchored in pairs along the banks at vary- 
ing distances apart according to the requirements of the 
navigation. The number of lines of steamers trading with 
Tunis is increasing, amongst them being a direct line with 
Great Britain. 

The steam-whaler Newport passed last winter in the 
Herschel Islands, and, aided by a sea particularly free from 
ice, worked her way north in the summer as far as the 
eighty-fourth pari allel, or within six degrees of the North 
Pole. This is the most northerly point ‘that has ever been 
reached. The ship was unable to proceed further. 

It was announced on Oct. 14, in the Manchester City 
Council, that although the exact date of the opening of 
the ship canal was not yet determined, it would be ready 
for traffic from the entrance at Eastham to the Pomona 
Docks at Manchester by New Year’s Day. There would 
then be a depth of 26ft. all the w: Ly except at a few short 
le ngths, shaun temporarily there ‘might be only a depth 


of 25 ft. 
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Flnted Full-size Hash or Breakfast Dish, 
11 Drainer, Spirit Lamp and Stand, « 


Prince’s Plate, £5 15s. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS POST FREE. 
GOODS SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


Richly 


Inner Dish ar 


ly Chased Sterling 


» £8 58.; 7in., £7 7s. if in., £6. 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES-— 


a 


Sterling Silver Salal Bowl, 


£12 123. 


STERLING SILYER 


AND 


PRINCGE’S PLATE 


(Regd. 71,552). 


Handsomely Fluted Hot Water Jug, with 


Ebony Handle and Knob. 
Prince’s Plate. 


2-Gill 
8-Gill 


handsomely Chased, interior richly ‘ 
4-Gill 


Sterling Silver Salad Servers to match, £3 15s. 


Table Lamp, in Prince’s Plate, Fluted and Chased, 
W -y 2 Burners, complete with Globes and Chimneys, 8 inches 
£3 18s. Height to top of Chimney, 15 inches.  « 


Richly Engraved Salvers, in Prince’s Plate. 


42 5 0 
3 


richly engraved 
with pierced 


Prince's Plate Biscuit Box, 
Opens into two compartments 


Divisions, £5 15s. 
The same, but quite plain, £4 103. 


Sterling Silver. 
0 


Claret Jug, Richly Cut Glass. Prince's 
Plate Mounts, £3 8s, Sterling Silver 


12 inches £310 O 
‘ 0 Mounts, £8 5s. 


” . 415 


2, iui VICTORIA STREET, E.C., & 198 to 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactories: Royal Plate and pl Works, Sheffield; and Winsley Works, Senter Street, London, ‘. 


(Facing the Mansion House.) 
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Copies of these Pictures suitable for framing post free for 3d. each in Stamps, also 32 others for 4s. 6d., or 4 in colours for 4s. 6d. For places abroad, the price is 5s, 6d. each set. Apply to 
q MESSRS. ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. Legible Address required. 
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“UTOPIA (LIMITED),” AT THE SAVOY 
THEATRE. 
The new comic opera by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, produced at the Savoy Theatre on Saturday, 
Oct. 7, has been received with such unanimous favour that 
the ers rs must feel inclined more than ever to regret the 
trifling difference that kept them apart for upwards of 
three years. The story of ‘* Utopia (Limited)” is not too 
serious for the music, nor the music too serious for the 
Both fit each other perfectly, and we have in con- 
a delightful specimen of the operatic growth 
as the Gilbertis-Sullivanus. 
South Pacific, is the scene of 
the latest topsy-turveian creation. The inhabitants of this 
distant tropical clime are engaged in Anglicising them- 
selves, their institutions, and their mode of life generally. 
When the opera begins, matters are reaching a crisis, with 
the return home, after five years at Girton, of the Princess 
Zara, eldest daughter of Paramount, King of Utopia. 
Things are already fairly English, but they are not 
sufficiently so for this pretty Girton girl, who wears the 
latest Parisian costumes, flirts seriously with Captain Fitz- 
battleaxe, of the 1st Life Guards, quotes her ‘‘ expurgated 
Juvenal,” and brings over with her certain ‘‘ Flowers of 
Progress” who embody some of the “ principal causes 
that have tended to make England the powerful, happy, 


story. 
sequence 
known scientifically 

Utopia, an island in the 


THE ILLUS 


TRATED 


and blameless country which the consensus of Euro- 
pean civilisation has declared it to be.” Partly in 
order to rid himself of two scheming Wise Men, who hold 
him in their power, the King readily accepts the offer of 
these pillars of the British State to reorganise his country, 
and he even gets in advance of Great ‘Britain by availing 
himself of the proposal of Mr. Goldbury, a company- 
promoter, to convert Utopia into a limited liability com- 
pany under ‘* The Act of Sixty-Two.” This crucial point 
1s arrived at through much clever Gilbertian dialogue (of 
the genuine as distinguished from the Brummagem type) 
and still cleverer lyric s, which Sir Arthur Sullivan has set 
to music in his own inimitable manner. There is room, 
perhaps, for compression in the talk of the Wise Men, but 
apart from this not a line need be eliminated, while every 
song and dance, every chorus, and every ensemble is a 
more or less charming setting of some precious bit of 
satire or sentiment. The duets between Scaphio and 
Phantis (Messrs. Denny and Le Hay) and the twin 
princesses (Misses Florence P erry and Emmie Owen); 
-_ fascinating waltz melody, ‘ Bold-faced Ranger,” sung 
by Lady Sophy (Miss Rosina epinans the tuneful song 
descriptive of life's farce for the King (Mr. Rutland 
Barrington); the swinging martial refrain of the ‘ Ist 
Life Guards”; and the capital finale, with its happy 
quotation from ‘‘ Pinafore” and Mr. Goldbury’s song on 
any Rage peer (excellently rendered by Mr. Scott 
Fishe), are all worthy of Sir Arthur Sullivan at his best. 

In the second act, which affords a glimpse of the results 
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of reorganisation on an English basis, we have the great 
feature of the new piece—a Drawing-Room held with all 
possible state in the throne-room of King Paramount’s 
palace. Nothing more truly regal or more strikingly 
realistic has been witnessed upon the stage than this costly 
reproduction of a scene hitherto familiar only to the 
privileged persons of the land. It is admirably done in 
every detail, and to make it absolutely perfect. we would 
only suggest that Sir Arthur should add a few more bars 
to his lovely gavotte in order to avoid any necessity for 
hurrying the ceremonial. ‘The Drawing-Room seems to be 
the only successful item in the new régime. The Cabinet 
Council, held under the presidency of the King, degenerates 
forthwith into a Christy Minstrel entertainme nt, and the 
modern views of Mr. Goldbury and his friend the 
Lord Chamberlain speedily upset the modest notions 
of propriety instilled into the younger Princesses by 
the blameless Lady Sophy. There are worse recent 
than these, but ultimately Princess Zara finds a 
remedy for them all in that famous British nostrum 

‘Government by Party,” the outcome of which we are left 
to imagine when the curtain finally falls. Altogether this 
second act is even better than the first, and we would make 
special mention of the pretty scene for Zara and the Captain 
with which it opens—a scene ¢ ——s sung and played by 
Miss Nancy McIntosh and Mr. C. Kenningham. Superb ly 
staged and well performed, the opera goes practically to 
perfection, and its triumphant success is in every way 
deserved. 





EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE” 


WOoORLD-RENOW NED 


HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


PRODUCES 


LUXURIANT HAIR, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHES. 


the Hair falling off and turning Grey. 


were som. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


REMEDY For BALDNESS. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and rendering the Hair beautifully Soft. 
For removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c. Also for 


RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, IT IS WITHOUT A RIYAL. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be perfectly harmiess and devoid of any Metallic or other Injurious Ingredient. 


“HARLENE” IS NOT A DYE. 


THE BEST DRESSING SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR TOILET USE. 
Acknowledged to be the best. | An Excellent Hair Dressing. A Distant Friend. A Wonderful Discovery. 


* Lower Heywood, ** Kasr-el- Nil Barracks, 46, Handsworth Street, 
** Banbury, Oxon * Cairo, Egypt. ‘ Glasgow. 
Kindly forward another bott * Harlene * Dear Sir,—Yours is indeed a wonder- 
: .—ww = I like it immensely T juite safe, and I am very pleased with ful discovery. I have used one bottle, 
ing yours 4 fair trial, iink it an excellent dressing for the the effect upon my hair; kindly forward and can detect an improvement in my 
» be the best hair, and prefer it to any other. another large bottle. hair already. Ples ey nd another bottk 
“S$. Bensetr.” 


; ** Mrs. Rose ’rivate A. Rupstreap.”’ 
1s., Zs. Gd., and 5s. 6d. per Bottle, 
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Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers, all over the World; or sent direct on 
receipt of Postal Orders. 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EDWARDS & CO., 95, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON. W- 


THE NEW NON-POISONOUS DISINFECTANT 


“ITZAL”’ instantly destroys Infection in its 


79 most dangerous and virulent forms, stops 
Cholera, Smallpox, Diphtheria, Influenza, Scar- 
let, Typhus, and Typhoid Fevers, and is a sani- 
tary necessity and protector for the sick-room, 
nursery, household, hospital, and in public. Its 
disinfecting properties are enormous, and as a 
destroyer of disease germs it possesses antiseptic 
power greater than pure Carbolic Acid. No 
offensive smell can exist near it. It can be used 
for all disinfecting purposes the same as with 
the old-fashioned Disinfectants. Being non- 
poisonous, it is safe under all conditions. Being 
non-caustic, it will not benumb the hands or 

skin is invaluable for washing 


irritate th , and i 

wounds and in surgical dressings. 
it will neither stain nor injure linen, bedding, clothing, carpets, hangings, 
furniture, metals, or surgical instruments. Can BE UsED witH GREAT Ecoxomy. Sold 
by Chemists and others in large bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., and Gallon Tins, 10s 
Sample bottle or tin sent Carriage Free, in the United Kingdom, for Postal Order. 

The Gallon Tin will make 200 Gallons of powerful Germ-destroying disinfectant, 
costing less than One Penny per Gallon. 

& Co., Lrp., 
and Thorneliff« 
Protection of Life 
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SHerriew. 
331, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
Post Free. 


Sole Manufacturers : CHAMBERS, Tuornciirre, 


19, Great George Street, Westminster ; 
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London Offices 
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67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W., 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD AND GOWER STREET STATION. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE Now Proceeding. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, British Manufacture, 3/6 per yard ; original price, 5/11. 
BEST QUALITY WILTON PILE CARPEPS, one piece of a pattern, 311 per yard,; original price, 6/6. 
BEST QUALITY BRUSSELS CARPETS, 2/11 and 3/3 per yard; other qualities, 1/11 and 2/6 per yard. 





CARVED ANTIQUE OAK 
FOOTSTOOL, 1/6. 


CARVED ANTIQUE 








OETZMANN'S WROUGHT 
IRON TELESCOPIC FLOOR 











: _ a wEt * pw . »EN (CASE } 6 opees -_ . ’ 
CARVED ANTIQUE OAK DWARF OPEN BOOKCASE, THE “PRINCESS” WICKER CHAIR, OAK “GREYHOUND” TABLE, 


esha a » In Mahog: y, Oak, or Walnut, e lete, with » . — ranod i 
OCTAGONAL TABLE, Meaney ther Ealing tockelves «tastefully upholstered and draped in with folding flap. Forms Table 
with Undershelf 1 ft. 4in.diameter, oft.gin. 2ft.9in. 3ft. 3ft. Gin. wide. tapestry, 10/9. 19in. square when flap is raised, 
15,9. 19/6. 21/6. 25/6. 33/6. Settee to match, 29/6. 19/6. 








CARVED ANTIQUE OAK FOOT- 
STOOL, with Box, 10/9. 




















mt 
HANDSOME namnoo FLOOR 
LA 


with side brackets and useful 
Japanese Table, fitted with brass 


LAMP, - 
richly relieved with copper : =e : _— ioe fount and best or. burner, 
ornamentation, and fitted with * " wees Ww H \TNOT COMFORTABLE DIVAN EASY CHAIR, globe, &c., 37/6. 
best duplex burner, coloured or VERY HANDSOME INLAID DRAWING-ROOM SETTEE, ABLE, with spring upholstered seat and back, covered with Elegant Lace Shade, 21 in., and 
engraved globe, complete, 17/6. well finished and covered with rich silk, 24 Lis. with Two Trays, 2/9. tapestry or cretonne, £1 18s. 6d. holder, 12/11 extra. 





ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue 














x New Sc: in, Stones set 

SPECIAL.—-Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken In Exchange ane one a mi <4 ogg and 
or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate ata Npeeially Diamonds, 30s, Sapphires 
Low Kate. Old Jewellery Kemodelled, == and Diam ‘nds, same price, 


BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS.—A large assortment 
of Pearl and other Brooches and Bangles, suitable 
for Bridesmaids’ Presents, kept in stock. Original 
Designs and Estimates free. 








New Diamend Brooch, c outatning 23 Diamond 4 
and | whole Pei ari, 44s, i seslet to match, 











Brooch and Bangle for’ 18 can still be had. 
028 
SSD many 

—§ +e ob Cos 

















New Ruby and Diamond 
Pendant, containing 23 
Diamonds and 1 Ruby, 

5 158.3 or ate Diamond 
centre, Larger 


sizes, { 43 Joe, £15 158. 


25 » and oice 
whole Pearl fidead Neck! klace for 
above, £5 5: 







[est Gold Brooch, set with choice 
Pearls, £1 158 All Gold, £1 5s 







Best Goll Pendant, set with 

Pearl or Ruby, 2is.; 3; or 
Brilliant, 32s. 6d. Brace- 

let to match, with Ruby, 
£3 15s.; or Brilliant, £4 4s. 












Our Special Pattern Diamond Tiara, forming Necklace, set with 
the choicest white Brilliants, 

A fine choice of Diamond Tiaras alw: “i $ in stock from 

<his price to 2000 Guinea 





N Diamond Sun, forms Brooch or Hair 
Ornwnent, St« +e 4 set transparent, containing 
| Diamonds, £25, 
Smaller sizes, £17 158, and £12 15s. 
Larger sizes, £42 a 











liants and 3 Ru 





New Doubile- Heart 
and Ribbon Bar 
Brooch, containing 
31 Brilli ants and 1 
Pearl. Stones set 


transparent, £5 15s. 


















New Moon Brooch, containing 25 choice White 
Brilliants, £21, Smaller size, £15 10s. Same Brooch, 
in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s, and £7 7s. 









New Bracelet, £10 10s.. 


set w ith 6 fine Brilliants, 1 Ruby and 
Sapphire, and f ari. 


fine whole Pe 





ve Brilliant Half-Hoop Ring, 

&ct. Gold Mount 33 

A large assortme ~¥ epee Fine Diamond Collet Necklace, - » Size 18, £850, 8 
from § to 100 guineas. size of Illustration, Diamonds Size 19, £900, bee 13) £700, aia 

of the hest quality, centre Stone Size 16, Edge oe 

weighs about 5° carats, the Size 13,£600, Siz 13, 7 

smallest 3 grains. Price, com- 8!2¢ " £450, Size ‘4 


hs Size 
plete, £1350. Size 4, fisa, 





Necklace with centre Stone, Sze 2, 
properly graduated, £1000, 5 35 
New Cluster Ring, con- 
taining 8 Brilliants and 1 
Ruby or Sapphire, £8 15s, 








New Best Gold Brs acelet, 









of Novelties Post Free. 












New Spray Broochor 
Hi ai ir. pin, containing 
pads and 1 


1, £5 5s. 









New Double- 
Heart Brooch, 
containing 
13 Rubies or 
oom shires and 































New Ribbon and 
containing 31 
2 Pearls, 


Heart Bar Brooch, 
Brilliants and 
15s. 


























containing 13 Bril- 
Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d, 


bies or 
































quarter chiming 
(rrandfather and 
Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 
duced prices, 


admittedly one 
of the most use- 
ful & recherche 
presents. 
Makers of the 
clocks at the 
Grand, Métro- 
pole, Victoria, 
Bailey's, and 
Savoy Hotels, 








Refore buying a Present 
in Silver Plate please write 
for our SPECIAL LIST of 

























ee - el 7 as A j = , 

= - ‘ x “ SILVER GOODS, post free 
yo ety Ee eS > ss. 4 aie * x CAUTION. from 10s. Gd.’ to 100 
Handsome — Diamond Pendant, | whether our Diamonds : . a eu ERT Ly The Association of Diamond Mer- Guineas, admitted by the 
containing 50 Br en no Rose ®. Tare real, we hereby beg to state 4 AA chants regret to have to Caution ress to he the most 
forms also Brooch or Hairpin, fepat all our precious stones arereals ‘iy Purchasers against inferior imitations of unique and extensive stock 

Stones set transparent, £17 158. [also all Metals we use. We do not sel ow goods. nad bes to notify that their only in London. 

address is as under— 


or keep Imitation Goods of any sort. 











THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: Ruspoli, London. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1885), with a codicil (dated June 15, 
1888), of Mr. George Fournier, late of 29, Lansdowne 
Road, Dalston, who died on Sept. 4 at Guy’s Hospital, was 
proved on Sept. 30 by Frederick Maples, William Maples, 
and the Rev. William Bentley, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £83,000. The 
testator bequeaths £1500 to his niece Elizabeth Smith; 
£2000, upon trust, for her, for life, and then for her 
children ; £2000 each to the children of his late nephew, 
Gretton; £3500 to his niece Harriet Atkinson ; 
£3000 each to his nieces Martha Gretton, Mary Gretton, 
and Emily Elizabeth Gretton; £500 to George Colet Vy 
Mackrow; £3000 between the said George Cole by. Mackrow 
and his children by his marriage with “the testator’s late 
niece; £500 to the Poplar Hospital ; and other legacies. 
The residue of his estate he leaves equally between the 
London Hospital, the Royal London Ophthé ulmie Hospital 
(Moorfields), St. Mark’s Hospital for Fistula (City Road), 

King's College Hospital, and the Royal Free Hospital 
(Gray's Inn Road). 

The will (dated Nov. 15, 1892) of M. Alphonse 
Francois Marie Dano, late of 5, Avenue Kléber, Paris, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, who died on July 6, was proved in London on 
Sept. 30 by Mdlle. Maria de la Luz Dolores Manuela 
Alphonsine Josephine Jeanne Stéphanie Dano, the 
daughter and only next-of-kin, the value of the .) bomen 


Creorge 
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estate in prarers amounting to over £40,000. The 
testator gives annuities and “legacies to sisters-in-law, 
nephew, niece, cousins, servants, and others. He does not 
make any disposition of the residue of his property; it 
will therefore pass to his heirs according to the law of 
France. 

The will (dated Jan. 11, 1893) of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Downing, late of Dunsley House, near Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, who died on May 28, was proved on 
Sept. 30 by William Aaron, the brother, and William 
Havelock Elliott, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £17,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
her jewellery, &c., to her said brother and her sister Mary 
Johnson; £500 to her husband Henry Parrish Downing, 
and she confirms to him a life interest in the trust funds of 
their marriage settlement ; and £1000 to Julia Wrather, to 
be paid on the death of her (testatrix’s) husband. The 
residue of her property, including certain trust funds under 
her marriage settlement, on the death of her husband, she 
leaves, upon trust, for her brother William Aaron and her 
sister Mary Johnson for their lives, with benefit of survivor- 
ship; and on the death of the survivor between her cousins 
Laura Dudley Short, Florence Elliott, Lucy Elliott, and 
William Havelock Elliott. 

The will of Dame Elizabeth Isabella Smart, late of 
Chiswick, who died on Aug. 14, was proved on Sept. 26 by 
the Rey. Robert William John Smart, the son, Mrs. 
Isabella Dora Anderson, and Henry Edward Burgess, 





the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £5900. 

The will of Mr. Alexander William Jackson, late of 
West Villa, Shrewsbury Lane, Shooters Hill, Kent, who 
died on July 25, was proved on Sept. 26 by Mrs. Anna 
Maria White Jackson, the widow, and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £7290. 

The will of Mr. Edward Sampson Eardley Cousins 
Eardley, late of 13, Station Road, Finchley, who died on 
July 21, was proved on Sept. 18 by William George 
Wilkins and Edward Culling Ernest Eardley, the son, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 

The will and codicil of Mr. William Henry Wood, late 
of Pembroke Lodge, South Norwood, who died on Aug. 17, 
were proved on Sept. 26 by Mrs. Mary Ann Wood, the 
widow, and William Ernest Wood, the son, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £5213. 

The will (dated June 13, 1883) of the Rey. Thomas 
Mozley, late of 7, Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham, who 
died on June 17, was proved at the Gloucester District 
Registry on Sept. 9 by Mrs. Elisabeth Baker Mozley, the 
widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £2756. The testator gives the chimney- 
glass he purchased at Ailsa House to Lady Gilbert 
Kennedy ; and all his real estate and the residue of his 
co estate to his wife absolutely. 


WHAT IS ROSBACH & WHISKY? 


AND THE MEDICAL W oORLD HAS ANSW ERED UP PROMPTLY, 


“IT IS THE IDEAL BEVERAGE FOR ALL, BUT ESPECIALLY FOR THOSE OF 


ROSBACH 


near Homburg is the oldest 

authenticated Health Spring in 

Europe. Known and used by the 

Romans, as proved by the walls 

of the well they used, and by the 

pottery (see sketch of water 

vessel) constantly dug up at the 

Spring, ROSBACH maintains its 

great reputation to this day as the 

Best Spring of Natural Sparkling 

Table Waterin the World. (Write 

for and compare its analysis with 

all or any other source of Water H 

supply.) 

Rosbach is obtainable at all First- ' 

Class Hotels, Restaurants, & Clubs. \ 
‘ 





& 
WALKER’S 
Kilmarnock or Old Highland 
Whisky is a pure and well- 
matured spirit, and in combina- 
tion with ROSBACH WATER isa 
healthful and delicious beverage. 
See notice of free Samples printed 
on the design of a Roman drinking 
vessel dug up at ROSBACH, near 
Homburg. John Walker and Sons’ 
Ltd. (of Kilmarnock) Whisky issold 
by all Grocers, Wine Merchants, 

&c., throughout the World. 


TRIAL CASES. 


Send P.O. for 1s. to the 


ROSBACH WATER SYNDICATE, Ltd., 
4, SUSSEX PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


for the cost of the carriage and packing), and you will 


receive, by rail or post, 
A BOX OF ROSBACH TABLE WATER, 


and a small Bottle of 


JOHN WALKER & SONS’ 


GOUTY OR RHEUMATIC TENDENCIES.” 


What a Doctor says of Rosbach & Whisky ! 


‘Thanks to you, Sir, I just 
enjoyed my luncheon of beef-steak, cabbage, and 
Coming in fagged and hot, after my 
I felt little inclination to eat, 
sideboard, I speculated whether 
there dynamite knocking about. Ap- 
proaching carefully, I observed ‘From the Rosbach 
Water Co., Ltd.’ Feeling rather sured, 
nothing of the dreadful thirst 
I resolved to risk an 
delight I found three bottles, 
which is printed ‘ Rosbach Table Water.’ But 
what is this, a fourth and smaller bottle? With 
renewed and anxious care I slowly unwrapped 
the ‘little stranger,’ on whose bosom were the 
magic words ‘OLD HIGHLAND WHISKY!’ 
I carefully tasted the water, and fancied it might 
Feeling sure the fourth bottle w 
it suddenly dawned 


have hearti y 
potatoes. 
morning’s round, 
Seeing a box on th 
might be 


more a 
to say that was 
upon me, To my 


on the labels of 


opening 


be improved. 
sent for some 
upon me that, perhaps, it might be the improve- 
ment required! Acting on inspiration, I mixed 
the two togethe: a perfect Aqua Vite 
which has already so far renewed and 
and body as to make m 


good purpose, 


Se ae ee 


*, When lo! 
was created, 
strengthened both mind 
capable of sustaining another three or four hours’ 
hard work. 

**T shall have great confidence in recommend- 
‘the Mixture.’ 


*-—. 


ing 
** Yours faithfully, 
Signed ‘a o.” 


Rosbach Sparkling Table Water, 


5s. per doz. Pints, or 6s. per doz. Quarts. 
In original cases at 36s. per 100 Pints 
and 23s. per 50 Quarts. 
Carriage Paid within London district. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Rosbach Water Syndicate, Ltd., 


4, SUSSEX PLACE, LEADENHAL! STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 





ALWAYS YOUNG. 


Is superior to 


and preve 
TION, &c., and 


feitnams 
wpeeie 
eveumler ver 


other preparation for rendering the 


every 
SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE 
nts all REDNESS, SUNBURN, 
preserves the 
HOT SUN, WIND, and HARD W <a more effe 


than any 





BE SURE TO cuT 





10,000 RUGS GIVEN AWAY. 








It entirely removes 
TAN, IRRITA- 
SKIN from the effects of the 


tually 


ENOUGH Te 
equal in we ar to 


COVER ANY © 


other pr ration. 


HIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of this Paper only. Ou 

receipt of this advertisement, accompanied by Postal Order for 6s., or 74 stamps, we will forward 

| DIRECT FROM OUR I OMS to yous address one of our genuine 7s SEAMLESS WOVEN 

RE VERSIBLE CARPETS, suitable 

dered and woven in thirty different wherninny and art colourings to suit all requireme nts, and LARGE 

DINARY-SIZED ROOM 
wool, and are undoubtedly the che: apest in the world. 

With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY avery handsome RUG 

to match, or we will send 2 CARPETS and 2 RUGS for 10s.6d. Money willingly 


or Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bed-room, &c., handsomely 


These carpets are manufactured from a material 


returned if not approved. 


A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS 
SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. ot toh Queen, says: *: Decidedly stouter and handsomer sna ir enn they ea price being the Penny Hah ied 


ve matte 
of the CUCUMBER Pape anufactured in every variety of colour, and is the most surpris ing bargains I have seen Church 
Bells ly w U nex +. d for cheapness, combined with. durability aad 


JUICE render it deligntfully Refreshing and Soothing if lertul value 4 Sala's Journal 

applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, | 

Walking, Yachting, & It allays all Irritation from the 
Bites and Stings of Insects 


The wonderfully cooling properties 
prettiness 
Thousands of Testimonials similar to the following, and Repeat Orders, have been 
received from our customers. ines a ala 
* rown Stree erdeen 


years ago have given every satisfaction, 


ALEX. MALCOLM 


“LAO SIH.L 


No lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as Gentlemen.—The tw vtsand Rugs to match you sent us two 
it is invaluable at all Seasons of the year for keeping the SAIN and are still in use.—Yours fait hfully 


SOFT and BLOOMING on , ro ' * , . . 2 
iis offer is made to the readers of this paper only, and may not be repeater 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMI TATIONS. same day as received. Cheques and Postal Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank,’ 
BEETHAM’S” IS THE ONLY GENUINE. to J. HARGREAVES, Secretary. (Established 1872. 
ly Harmless 


janis" | THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 


31, OLD STREET, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


All orders despatched 
and made payable 
Address 


Tt is perfect 





and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers 
for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, | 


Bottles, 1 
Any size free 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 














ALWAYS FAIR. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. —— | ] OTEL METROPOLE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
‘ HE BRIGHTON SEASON. | | ON THE EAST CLIFF, PACING ‘THE SEA. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. | | sae penne e Frome ne Seton 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea GE 


THE NT 
Return ‘Tickets, London to Bright "araliohie I month, | —E | LUXURIOU TP Y FURNISHED HOTEL ts BO NE Nu rile. 
Pullman Drawing Room ( ars ay td en Lond ~ and Brighton. | ELECTRIC KA, r parse te every Ene HROUGHOUT. 
Through Bookings to Brig ston from principal Stations | SIVE Ld . 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. | | A N D | INCLUSIVE h uses meet all ais 6d. PER DAY, 
at rT ae ta Fl r rewire r | TABLE D'HOTE eveity ENING ror NON-RESIDENTS 
[JRIGHTON EVERY WEEK -DAY. RY EVENING vou 


A First Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day For Terms, Se , apply to the Manager 












Return Tickets 12s. 6d., Including Pullman Car, available to 


return by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West ()ETZMANN OF 27, BAKER STREET. 


Brighton. 


IRIGHTON.—EVERY SATURDAY Cheap } FOR THE AUTUMN HE GREAT ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS, 
+ First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., | + | many nearly new, at Half the Original Cost All Pianos 


calling at Clapham Juncti and from London Bridge at packed free and sent to any | " 
9.30 a.m, and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon | Only address Baker Street, W 

Return Tickets available to return by any Train same day, = ~ = 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—Ist Class, | | BROAD WOOD COTTAGE PTANO, £15; mahogany 


naa dasamsa x asic canbe 12 to 20 Guineas. All the Latest | S15 sat CEE Sa 


O!8 ANNUALSA Baker Street, Ia mde mW, 


IRIGHTON.—SATURDAY and SUNDAY 1 ‘ COL 0 G ‘ 
BRIGHTON — SATURDAY and peahay ante Novelties. w [COLLARD and COLLARD COTTA rE PIANO 

















se)! reven octaves, trichord, check action, and equal to 

Tickets to Brighton will be issued every Saturday and Sunday | | £2 +) | ne a —May be seen at THOMAS OF TZMANN and 

by all Trains, according to class, from Victoria, Clapham Baker Street, Londo ” 

Junction, and Balham ; from Kensington (Addison Road), West 

Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea; and from London Bridge, A oe woob COL . ARD GRAND PIANO ‘for 

New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, and Forest Hill | B Pullest compass of 7 octaves. Iron plate 
Returning by any Train, according to class, on Sunday, Monday, | £; ( yi and tricho nl thre abe uu A great bargain In 

or Tuesday Vares, 14s., 88. 6d., and 6s. 4d. 


NEW FRENCH MILLINERY, 9 “80 2888s 


| RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First 

Class Cheap Trains from Victoria ne 15 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., | BROADWOOD GR AND A IANOFORTE, fullest 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon teturning from Py-4 a of 7 octaves, Trichord throughout, in 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brigh iton by any Train the D0 handsome case, at THOMAS OETZMANN and 
same day. Fare, First Cl 1 | . COS ANNUAL SALE, 27, Baker Street, London, W. 

Pullman Drawing 
Victoria to Brighton 


| 
aah a : a wed. cms 

(Central Station) by the 5 and 8.40 p.m. Trains ial Cheap | rh zs ‘ = > / , 
Fare from Victoria, including Pullman Car, 12s., also available | | ] )y A LMAIN K and : CO.’s PIAN O AN D 
for return (First Class) by any other Train same day from | | ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE. END OF SEASON, 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. | Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms, approval, carriage free 

} Cott 7.9, y 8 

| ( » \ Be as, | Clas 4 as. 














m Cars are run in these Trains from All Pianos packed free and forwarded to any part 


























l ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- | | + ' 
5 t ; Fast " seve Week-« 4 | ¢ ass guineas. | Clas " 
Fr a, vi hee one ; _ noon a oe and 3.22 p.m | | American “Org rans, by al t r . om 44) guineas 
alse 4.90 p.m, and 5.40 pom. to East bourne only : upwards Full price paid willl be allowed for any instrument 
From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.am., 2.5 pom. and 4.5 p.m - . within Reis years if one of a higher class be taken and we 
also 5.5 p.m, to East bourne only : : , | be exchanged free if not approved of eae one month. 
| Illustrations and particulars post free.—'T. D AINE “and 
Ta , nvr ‘ . .OOryY Ta he Al CO, (Established 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Paveme 5 " 
IARIS.—SHORTEST,CHEAPEST ROUTE, il 
mua ee i fa \ USICAL BOXES.—Messrs. Nicole Fréres, 
‘ 1 en ‘ deleine —— 
4 "PE adr | Y id Ae Py "y ‘ " , TER 4 Ely Place, London, E.C, (Geneva, est., 1815), invite in- 
we spend Wanton aE ata So Vide cae | P A N D QO. M A I I, -5 I 1D A M E R 5S | pn THE pe TERS spectio yal dake Pertect Interchangeable Musical Box, by whichan 
e FROM LONDON TO | OT HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS endless variety of most delightful airs can be produced at  plenaere. 
} London to Paris (1 &2) (1, 2, 3), | Paris to London (1&2) 1, 2,3 BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN-) | = . Price-List No. 6, post free Repairs of every descr iption. 
! 4 Dist, KGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS Every week : ' 1 Tv -_ 
? a.m. p.m am. pom "Lp IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 
Lamon riage “SP So Top | ae v= Meh OD CAnCUTEA,COLOMiiO CHINA eritAITS.| | MINERAL peiapieanieaareo | (ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
4 ° m. am. | London Bridge arr. 7.0 7.40 JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW Ze Al AND thee | AD iaiidiehaie in ‘ ‘ } (Estabiished half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
P Vari . arr % 4 86 | Victoria 7.0 7.00 TASMANIA, and ALEXANDER 4 Fortnigh | SPRINGS THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE | seg ores hn re aoe tie Family Arms oud baa es eng ( re * 
LECT SERV 7h ¢ > , } ane in heraldic colours, 7 -plates engravec 
¥ Fares—Single. First. 34s. 7d. : Second, 258. 7a Third. 18s. 7A DIRECT SERVICES from BRIN DIST to EGYPT and the EAST- UF IN EUROPE | in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Ene rraving 
i Return, First, 58s. Sd. ; Second, 42s. Sd.; Third, i0hs, sd Cheap Return Tickets | PATH oe ~ ILL MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
Powerful Steamers, with excelient Deck and other Cabin | For Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall | AD Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe Street. EA and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W P a a a = ¥: = 
ing td , ° oe } etters to the anager will receive every attention. m open ostT? — > > sy etait hl 
YOR FULL PARTICULARS « Time ae val LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
I: > . — wnt ame | STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 


Books and Hand-bills, to be obtained at the Stations, and Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be ob- or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
tained: West-End General Offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, 18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s a. . 
and &, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; May's Agency, ladies’, 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free.~ 
Cornhill; Cook's Ludgate Circus Office; and Gaze's Office, 142, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 
st trand . 




































(By Order) A. Sane, Secretary and General Manager. P : . pane 
i -- = - . f 9 yor GHs, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
MONTH CaRrto. FAULKNER'S PEARLS, 
5 Pape ae — JRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 
For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Mo aco is ia “a . | 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the q ? | = — 
Mediterranean sea-coast. | I wg rz "COR, L Is B ROW N E’ S 
The Vrinecipality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer A Sa ( ore y NE. ; “ lce “gs age Sts Bd Fag Pade 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breeze Gold, 21s | stated publicly in Cour 1a r. J. his Ms ie Saal 
Gold, Zis. . | & mubtedly the inventor of Chiorodyne; that the whole story 
The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are t the de fendant te oor was «de liberat ely Rey and 
grand and numerou with warm sea-baths and there are 1e regret ed to say it had been sworn D t it imes, 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, July 13, 1864. 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England . > aT TL? 
’ ‘ catisinat ¢ the Medit | R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ag th Aye fae yg A te CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon: Earl Russell com 
Come which offer » its visitors the same amusements as the ‘ | 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts municated to the College of Physicians and J Javenport that 
Ver ian | tes, & ? : , he had received informat > oe effect that the only remedy 
‘ —_—_— of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—see Lancet,’ 
dec. } eS. 
ered perhaps no town in the world that can compare in De ai, 1 —— : — —_ 
position with Monte Carlo, or in its special ais 
attractions—not only by the favoured climate I R. az. COLLIS B ROW N E’S 
e inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every a 
. F t CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the Medical Times 
— ECENENS OF CHAIRED, OF 200 Che TEECSTIOM Jan. 12, 1866 ‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners 
— | Of course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not 
ony ply a want and fill a place.” 
As a WINTER REPOR I’, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter tions on the Mediterranean sea-border, on , <eme 
account Pte Brg its numerous attractions, and the elegant D* P i COL LIS B ROW N E Ss 
leasures to offer t ts guests, which make it to-day the : statis eimaiadll 
Sendleavon spot. most frequented CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
by traveller » and Monte Carlo enjoy aca Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
a perpetual spring r Gold, 21s 
at . 
Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty p! J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
eaknutes from Mie ‘ cH ORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
4 : P » . " Darn, &e. 
TST yy wT TR NNT: Faulkner's “Orient”? Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond . ‘ 
BE ISTOL e rGHt _ Iv 2 [ENNIAL Cluster Snap (as above Illustration), exhibited in ‘OLLIS ,ROWNE’S 
‘ ‘ « South Kensington Museum. The only Pearls awarded e I yk J. pon tag he ne Blt 
Gold Medal, ~ ( HLOROD) = _CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
wT’ Os 6 »7 IR 9° a words “I lis Browne's Chlorodyne " on the Government 
3 OCT. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1893. Extra quality Pearls, 30s., 40s., and 50s. Any size Pearl samp. Ove rhe mning medic al seen my ean uni ea h 
: “ . 4 : ottle. Sole rutac q ‘ . aL Cire 
a may be had, same prices, Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. S« a in Bottles, Is. 1}d., 
Madame ALBANT in Qs, Od., 48. 6d., and Is. 
Samson, Hymn of Praise, Stabat Mater, and Messiah aa; ™ S " a . x 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD i [TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is | the | only 
3 4 Mr. EDWARD LLOYD in thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER, Prepared by an 
2 , Faust, Hymn of Praise, Stabat Mater, Wagner Night, and experienced Chemist, and by the most 





Messiah 


eminent Skin ros Lu ‘i 
‘ vr sur: stam . MOsT A 3 
Mr. SANTLEY in My. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
Faust, Stabat Mater, Wagner Night, and Messiah 
z Miss ESTHER PALLISER in 
[ Faust and Wagner Night 
Mrs. HENSCHEL 
Paradise and the Peri, and Wilderness 
Miss MEDORA HENSON in 
Paradise and the Peri. 
Mr. BEN DAVIES in 
fameson, Paradise, and Wagner Night. 
Mr. ANDREW BLACK in 
Samson, Paradise, and Wagner Night. 





Diamond Brooch, Bee ~The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
na Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 




















Stud. Gold, 
. 


Malle. LANDI in Diamond Swing Farrings, in Ditto, all Diamonds, same price. and many other persons of distinction —e testified 
Ilymn of Praise, Stabat Mater, and Paradise Solid Sé-caeed Gold, Ss. : . to the remarkable efficacy o} 
> Tho iu i Others at to » 
Miss CLARA BUTT in with Wheoee sores en? THE FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand 


Samson. 
ameon any amount of wear, is most beautifully cut and faceted by the first 


Mise HILDA WILSON in lapidaries of the day. The pen and dark rich fire of these stones are 
y 


HIMROD’S 


eccasions. Thousands of Testimonials can be seen from all parts of 
the world. The public are cordially invited to inspect the marvellous 
selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine 
oapest ations. CATALOGUES POST FREE. These WONDERFUL 
STONES can only be obtained of 


- “ The Messiah unsurpassable, and infinite superior to many cspenaice real gems of 

a . . . inferior quality. The great reputation of the FAULKNER DIAMOND 

4 Detailed Programmes now ready, at Ticket Office, is now well known all over.the world. The stones are set in gold and 
e. Colston Hal silver by most experienced setters, and can be mounted side by side 5 
A y HENRY COOKE, Hon. Sec with the finest brilliants. They are patronised for Court and all great iL 


2RINSM EAD PIANOFORTES. 


Those who require a piano with rich, sympathetic tone 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 


F prompt, delicate touch, of unequalled workminship, combined world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
, with solidity and rare strength, should purchase the Brinsmead — bad effects. 
Py Pianoforte A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 


post. In tins 4s. 
British Depot 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


A. FAULKNER, 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 


Manufacturing Jeweller, J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son; John Thompscn. 


90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Pin gud tad ates i bie 


_ _egeeomas Lovenwens..| FAMOUS 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
ge” «Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 


features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
oman 4 = ' the Thr this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
ure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 
telieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, dentifrice FRACRANT oe 


* Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a re puls ive breath, is completely INN SS & GRIE v 5, 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair . 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths, Edinburgh and London. 


LEGION OF HONOK R 
4 NUMEROUS GOLD EDALS. 
" JOHN BRINSMI AD and ns 
18, ®, and 22, Wigmore Stre Ia oa nm, W 
Ilustrated Cash and Hire System Lists post free 





Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
Is. 1}d. per Box. 





; an OD2O &. 

3 See that the words “Brown's Bronchial Troches’ 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The Board of Trade report on railway accidents in 1892 
has been issued. The number of passengers killed was 
21, while 601 were injured. The passengers killed or 
injured by accidents from their own want of caution or 
misconduct were 108 and 747 respectively. The number 
of railway servants killed and injured by accidents to 
trains is given as 9 and 92; those who met their deaths 
from other causes, 525, and those injured at 2823. i 
accidents to trespassers amount to 258 killed and 121 
injured; while passing railways at level crossings, 77 
killed and 21 injured; persons not under either of the 
above heads, 43 killed and 80 injured. The number of 
suicides was 89. These three heads together make a total 
of 1130 killed and 4485 persons injured during the twelve 
It must be borne in mind that every injury, 
trivial, is included. The total number of 
journeys, exclusive of journeys by season- 
ticket holders, was 864,435,388 for the year. 

Herr Kanitz, in his new work, foman Studies in 
Servia,”’ describes the system of main roads through the 
Balkan Peninsula, constructed by the Romans with a 
view to facilitate a mobilisation of their military forces for 

the defence of the eastern frontier. The fortifications at 





months. 
however 
passenger 
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mouth of the river Save are described, and it is argued 
that the Singidunum and ‘Taurunum of the Romans are 
identical with Belgrade and Semlin. The stone bridge over 
the Danube at Turn Severin, one of the greatest triumphs 
of Roman engineering, was nearly 1130 métres in length, 
and rested on twenty pillars of a height of at least 20 metres 
above the water. 

The Holland (Lincolnshire) County Council, who have 
purchased a farm of ninety acres in the Spalding district, 
and another of fifty acres near Boston, have decided to let 
the land in small holdings. It was proposed that the money 
necessary for the purchase of the farms, nearly £7000, 
should be raised by the creation of County Council stock, 
but this not being sufficient, the amount will be borrowed 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners at 3$ per cent., 
the repayments to be spread over a period of fifty years. 
The Council will let the land to labouring men at an easy 
rental to cover both interest and principal. 

On the battle-field of Kéniggratz, otherwise known as 
Sadowa, a ang has been unveiled in honour of an 
Austrian officer, Capt tin Von der Griben, the leader of 
what was called ‘The Battery of the Dead.” In the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, this officer commanded a 
battery on the outskirts of the wood near Chlum. He 
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noticed that the 3rd Austrian Army Corps had been sur- 
prised by the arrival of the army under the German Crown 
Prince (afterwards the I Emperor Fredenck), and that its 
retreat was in danger of being cutoff. In order to give the 3rd 
Army Corps and the other Austrian batteries time to with- 
draw, Captain von der Grében and his fifty-three comrades 
delibe rately sacrificed themselves. His battery advanced 
to within two hundred paces of the enemy, and, by keep- 
ing up an incessant fire, succeeded in stopping the advance 
of the Prussians for nearly an hour. One after another 
these brave men fell, the last survivors getting away with 
one gun. 

The number of lives lost in the portion of Louisiana 
devastated by the cyclone on Oct. 2 was 1200. The 
destruction was greatest at Cheniere, a settlement of 3000 
people, mostly fishermen, on the mainland west of Grand 
Island. There was a heavy loss also at Bayou Cook, and 
on Rosario and Linion Islands. Hundreds of small 
vessels along the coast have been wrecked. 

The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings intend to distribute, as usual, this autumn, 
among the working classes and poor inhabitants of London, 
the surplus bedding-out plants in Hyde and Regent's Parks, 
and in the pleasure gardens, Hampton Court. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE De l 


A GUARANTEE. 


h cover thousands « 
CEYLON TEA AND COPPER SHIPPING WAREHOUSES: 


INDIAN TEA SHIPPING WARKHOTSES AND EXPORT STORES: 


General Offices: 
CHIEF OFFICES AND STORES FOR GERMANY: 





> LIPTON’S TEA 


PROCLAIMED 


VICTORIOUS OVER ALL OTHERS. 








° FROMSTHE*TEA GARDENS TOTHETEAPOT: 


° ra) 
ai LIPTON UIPION 


add biiiic wé 


“d-;, La PER LB. 


FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN 


AL/"7 PER LB. 


by higher Price. 
vered Carria Bote agg Aero eutves Se por 3 to anya 


5 ra 


on orde rhe pet dene adie Samples se on apr 


Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee 
totte, Monerakande, Mahalambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, 
f acres of the best Tea and Coffee land in Ceylon 
COLOMBO, 


YLON OFFICE: UPPER CHATHAM STREET. 


DALHOUSIE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 
CITY ROAD, 


INDIAN OFFICES: 


BATH STREET, 


PRODUCE, 


idress in Great Britain 


Money retu rned in full if ‘Te a does not give perfect satis faction in every way. 


LIPTON, Tea and Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 
LARCEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 
Estates in Cevlon 
Hanagalla, 
MADDEMWA MILLS, CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 
HARE STREET, STRAND, CALCUTTA. 
LONDON, £E.C. 
73 and 77, GROSSE REICHENSTRASSE, HANBURG. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Dambatenne, 
and Gigranella, 











ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 
DUTCH BULBS. 


OVERVEEN REAR EAS Rang mein 


HARING 
REET. « 


GRANTED, 


HE CROSS 
2x, BEDI CHAR ING C1 


LOANS 


5°, om 


in femn a 


health-giving. 

keeping the whole syste 

linense t prevent 
ion.—Examine each 


imp r ‘ 
ORCIT SALT 


NY DOCTOR 
there is no better ( 


a Es 


them 
Zi) 


WORKS, 
TELL YOU’ 


KEATING 


WILL 


ough Medicine thar 
a fr 


Allen & Hanbu 


} Cruise 
Fitted sctric Light, Electric Bells ol 
Baths, & 

f F. Green and Co j end Offices 
Managers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON, { Fenchurch Avenue 


“ Perfected” 


= God hiver Oil « 


Sold E 


1 by the most deheate—te the omy | hy Le os ae vepees, and for these re 


a kind in use, In caps ttles only, 1., od., and 9s, 


NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is WEVZR sold in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless 
in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 


BYNIN : 


pean , nd- Li er OFS J werful aid t 
tive and pe of malt in perfect 
In Bottles, at ts. Od. cach. 


aia! iD MALT, fe rms a valua 


[ 


ase 1e nh a 
tion and Wasting Diseases. 


- FLORILINE. 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. | #124)!" svete shire 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, I hteed 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 64. per Bottle 


“ Has almost 


Sa valuable aliment 


YACHTING 
fort w -days 


v. 2 
WEs! INDIES 


()* t{IENT COMPANY'S 
CRUISES. The Steam-ship GA RONN I 
yo-horse power, will leave LONDON on 

to MADEIRA, TENERIFFI 
AZORES, 4 


with Electric Ligh Electric Bells, Hot and Cold 


Head Off 


and Co ' tor 

F r part hentere apany ee » the latter firm, at 5, Fenchureh Avenue 

- End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street 
W. 


the del | ndon. & 


: YERNERS HOTEL, Berners Street, Oxford 
| D Street. W -Mo st central Family Hote t 
ock, # lat # porate table 
e, and Smoke R Ihe 


asons the most 
"end ( 


ere ¢, 68 erfect Cuisine. Hot id Bathe Apply for tariff 


Hotel d’Italie. On the 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of St t Re enowned 


restaurant and brasserie adjoining the H antial and 
Barer GrunwaLp prietor 


SHIRTS. 
(rreat ve nts manufacture 
of FORD'S PUieKA SHiits celebrates r their superior 
t p ~ nt by parcel } re your 
d Se if. Measure and all pa ticula irs free 

K. Fe IRD and OO 41, Poult Landen 


( y 4D SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 


Grand 


TENICE. 


Jigestion. and rer 
5 n,a generous fare 


SHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA 


in th 
if 


and Collar 


Ban led, fine linen, t 7s. fel. ; Extra 
Send three (n d ready for 
1 


use, carriage paid.—R FORD. and CO ‘oultry ndon 


Q HITS. Tourists’, Shooting, +d Country 
U Wear. The Mqiftee Flannel Shirts never rink in was! 
of Flanne I shir tae fo ~ Gal 
“ 1s. 6d. an each 


the perte 
Pr 
“RI "HARD FORD & CO 


ing, reliable 
im. 6d r single shit 


41, Poultry, Is nd n 


WATC HES. 


and Clock 


\ ’TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches 
free on application t 

rnbill and 2), Re 


Robare’s AUREOLINE 
golden a colons so much admired 
Warranted perfectly harmles« he ie. Gleand 108. éd., of a 

incipal Perfumers and Chemists t ighout the world Ae nt 
kt HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, W 


gent Street 


Sous WALKER. 77, ( 
(, OLDEN HAIR 


produces the beantifal 
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“WILLS*” 
NAVY CUT. 


= oT ” BRAND. 
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Can now be obtained in 2-oz, Patent Air-Tight Tins, 
In Three Grades of Strength, viz. : 
‘*MILD,’”? Yellow Label. 
‘*MEDIUM,” Blue Label. 


‘“* FULL,’”’ Chocolate Label. 


As well as in 1-0oz. Packets and }-lb. Patent Air-Tight 
Tins, by all Dealers in Tobacco. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Ltd., 


BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





“BE SURE YOU DO NOT GO AWAY WITHOUT A BOX OF 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


AND A TUBE OF 


BEECHAMW’S TOOTH PASTE.” 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST! 


RECOMMENDED STRONGLY 


BY THE MEDICAL 
DIGESTIBLE and NOURISHING 


PROFESSION. 
THAN 






























THE ONLY FOOD | 
THAT WILL 
PREVENT | 


| 
| SUPPLIED T0 THE QUEEN 
| & ROYAL, FAMILY. 


Wholesale Agents for Biscuits in England: 


Further Particulars in Descriptive 


Pamphlet, post free. 















| 2]b. BEEF STEAK & 





11b. of WHITE BREAD. 


ABSOLUTELY 
| NECESSARY FOR 





L GROWING CHILDREN. 







CURE | 
INDIGESTION. 





THE NATIONAL BAKERY CO., 
Brewery Road, Islington, London, N, 











If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS’ 
| sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


Ss. FLITTON & SON, MILGARS, MACCLEHSFIBLBD. 


BENSON’S WATCHES, cusi™tion.: 
yaw 


is not satisfactory, please write, 





















In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


20 | 






In Silver Cases, BENSON’ $ In Silver Cases, 


ie 





Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, Strength, and Value and obtained Gold Medals at all Exhibitions. 
* SPECIAL 


BENSON’S wae’ LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 


In Silver Cases, Watch, is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Com- 
pound Balance, Jewelled in Thirteen Actions,and Strong KEYLESS 
Action, thus making it the Best and Che “pes t Watch made at the 
price, and far superior for strength - timekeeping to other 
watches sold at the same price. The Cases are of 16-Carat Gold, 
Strong and Well Made, either ‘Hunting, Half-Hunt- 
ing, or Crystal Glass, Ric hly Engraved all over, or 
Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Ladies’ Gold Chains to Match, from £1 5s. 





In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
















% Pos 
pa ayable « General Po st 
Office. 
























For further particulars 
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BENSON’S 
KEYLESS “LUDGATE” WATCH, 









cr wapiete e Catalo wue publishe od. 
Free on application ti 









BEST AND CHEAPEST 










SS. Y, sti “ BEST LONDON MAKE, hd pelle Qt AT = PLATE ah VF. 
SILVER ERA att LEVER WATCH . THE STEAM FACTORY- eee Peat, heed | e y* —y and i bn ane Ha re t Wh ite 
r 7 ae Dial, with ik . Ste cl a Har Ma 
Zanes qeAnrtee PLATE mC VE MENT io ' r En irne ‘Po 
Bala ‘ ul a “ mg ster orl ing "Sil er J. W. B E N iSO N, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. Hal f. Ht = or Cry ; rate nt aan’ £20 in aR wre o 2 unetn e 






A neat and Ba. rystal atch ba ~ Ge ntlemen's Wear. And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., and a5! OLD BOND STREET, W. HIGH-CLASS WATCH AT A MODERATE PRICB,” 
ALL GOODS SOLD AT MANUFACTURER'S tLbtOVVEST NET CASH PRICES. 
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CHAS. PACKER & CO. 


76 and 78, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW PATENT. 


gs 


An absolutely secure Screw Fastening, for all inter- 
changeable articles of Jewellery, such as Pins, Studs, 
Rings, Brace lets, & 
in Catalogue, post fre 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awan led 


on application. 


at al HE ST HONOU RS 


ALI © ALL SARIBESIONE. | 


VHOCOLAT - MENIER 


For 
BREA AK FAST 
LUNCHES i SUPPER. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


ane thon 


CHOCOLAT - -MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere 


They will not entangle or break the Hair 
Are effective an da require no Skill to use 
Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY POST 8 STAMPS 


VENDEN & SONS, 
yN DON 


oF R. Ho 


CITY RD., E.c., Lt 











COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
ANTIBILIOUS PILIS 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

















li/- 
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\— y 
THEIR ADVANTAGES: 


The perfect Dipping Pen. 

Gold and Iridium pointed, 
Suitable for any holder, 
Everlasting in Wear. 

Improves the handwriting. 

A Cure for Writer's Cramp. 
Secures regularity of writing. 
Made to suit every hand and style. 
and be convineed, 


each 


Try one 


From <hL/= ¢ 


WAP] Ye 
( Extab] a4 
For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to ie 
restore Grey or Faded Qa 
Hair.in youth 
race, A 


It 
arrests 

Falling. 
causes Luzu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 
perfectly 


Rh. HOVENDEN & & 
3, BERSERS STRE: 


n06, City Koav, E 
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ae 1 Particulars and Illustrations 


-CAMBRIC ‘: | 





MOURNING A 


PO? 


Telegraphic Address: 





PETER ROBINSON’S 


256 to 264, 


_—eon—rorr—rrnrrvrn"'' srm=<=”=PenDw—w*EEOCI lO e™ 


ALSO WIDELY CELEBRATED FOR 


HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES 
IN FASHIONABLE DRESS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


““PETER ROBINSON, 


Regent St. 





‘SPECIALITE. 


LONDON.”’ Telephone Number 3557. 














breath 


"ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. 
H EMSTITCHED 
Tae es : 


POCK ET : 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANONERCHEFS 


LISTS POST FREE. / 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. tothe 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE PATENT 


MASTICATOR. 


16 BLADES IN ONE. 


For preparing meats and other 
and pulping same on 
reserving all the nutriment 
ing Children, and all suffering 
ns or Defective Teeth 


ronmongers, and Cutlers, or 


by mincing 


e dit L* 1¢ Manufacturers upon 
FORDHAM & SMITH, 
2, HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 





WHITENS - THE 


ind arrest 


© TEETH, 


ea 


ly The ‘genuine © ODONTO ' is ‘ROW NDS” 


a 
es. every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM | 


May be obtained 
f any Chemist or 





HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS. 


NORWICH. 


No. 73 


NEW SPAN-ROOF 











£214 0/| 12ft. by 6ft 


i ft. by 6ft 
4 4 0| 16ft. by 6ft 


S ft. by 6ft 
No. 75. 
MELON AND 
CUCUMBER 
FRAME. 


Casn Prices 
CARRIAGE 











Patp 





41 6 
BO 


0 oO 


12 ft. by 6ft 
® 0} 16ft. by 6ft 5 


4 ft. by 6ft £? 
sft by 6ft 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL j 


BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Special 
Appointment. 








OPS FOXACOLIMTED 


OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER wet 
» TRADE MARKS _ SY 


D ON EVERY — 


UMBRELLAS 4 SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 
ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 








TRADE MARK® 








FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without tail. 
Of all Chemists, Is. lid. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


COLUMBUS 


— DAKS. 


The latest model Folding Kodaks hav- 
ing all the advantages and improvements 
of the highest class view camera, combined 
with the compa tne ss of the Kodak 


The Lens covers the plate fully, even 
when the front is raised. It is instantly 
removable, and can be replaced by a wide 
angle lens which fits the same shutter 


The Folding Kodaks are now fitted with 
an iris diaphragm shutter, worked either 
by hand or by pneumatic tube which has 
a range of automatic exposures from 


14, of a second to 3 seconds. 


A double swing back, sliding front, and 
falling frontboard are among the improve- 
ments. These Kodaks can be focussed 
with the index, or on ground glass; can 
be used as hand or tripod cameras; and, 
in the case of the No. 5 and No. 6 Kodaks, 
the long or short focus lens can be re 
moved, and a stereoscopic lens and shutter 
attached in its place 





‘ For Film & ¢ 
No. 4 (for 4 »¥ pictures), 
No ~&X7 : 
No. 6 ( ,, 6} 8} 
THe EASTMAN Puorocrapric 
MATERIALS Co. Lro., 
116-117 Oxroro ST., LONDON, w 
, +4 Place Vendome, Paris. 
France , Place Grimaldi, Nice. 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A., 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGuE. 
Bloodlessn Ss Positively 


iven from the 
Mercury 


or 


NAMIA 
Send an npe "fice 





This inimitable COCA WINE is an aid to intellectual 
exertion, and is indispensable to brain-workers and 
others who suffer from Debility, Exhaustion, Mental 
Depression, Dyspepsia, Sleeplessness, Voice Fatigue ; also 
to promote Convalescence. Written Testimonials from 
over 2000 Physicians. - powerful rejuvenator and 
renovator of the vital forces.’ 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or delivered 
free by Importers, WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London, 4s. per bottle, or 45s. dozen 


. — 














he County 


of London, by Ixcnamu Brotuers, 198, 


Strand, 


aforesaid.—Saturpay, October 14, 1893 





